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WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


CONVENTION CORNER 


Have you seen a sunrise this winter? 


Winter in New England means that the sun 
doesn't get up early and that some of us 6.30 a.m. 
risers catch him making his preparations for the 
day's flight across the country. Let a few or a 
“flock’’ of clouds be present at sunrise and you 
multiply the beauty of a sunrise a thousand times. 
Cloudless skies and sunrises may be called perfect 
but give me the imperfection of clouds to reflect 
the greater beauty. Doubt me? Then get up some 
morning and take a look. It was the “kick’’ which 
came with the sunrise which prompted Henry 
Turner Bailey, former editor of School Arts, to 
name one of his first books ‘The Flush of the 
Dawn.’ When Bailey wrote the book it was not 
only the Flush of the Dawn of the day, but also 
the Flush of the Dawn of Art Education. It was 
the experiences of an art teacher and supervisor 
in 1910 when art education was beginning to 
show its glory in the public school field. You get 
a real "‘lift’’ from this book. Like to have a copy? 
Then send 25 cents to the Secretary of the 
School Arts Family, Worcester, Mass. You'll 
get 10 times the value of the 25 cents you invest. 
P.S. Did you see a sunrise this winter? 


. . . 


Where does art begin? 


At home, writes member of the Schoo! Arts 
Family James C. Boudreau in the January issue of 
the American Magazine. This exceilent inspira- 
tion by the Director of the Art School, Pratt Insti- 
tute, reminds me of the ‘‘Acres of Diamonds’’ 
story because one does not have to travel thou- 
sands of miles to find art—it is right in our own 
back yards, in our own city or town. And in 
addition to all this, Director Boudreau gives you 
some interesting coaching in doing art work. 
Take a moment to get this magazine and get a 
refreshing glimpse of what to do and how to do it. 


* * * 


When it gets dark we turn on the lights. 


And it seems to me that when the world is as 
dark as it is today our cartoonists turn on the 
lights of their humor and cheer us up. You can 
get many a chuckle from the grandest bunch of 
cartoons which are appearing in the American 
Magazine, Collier's, and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. And there is no reason why you can’t 
have the same light humor in your art classes 
since Harriett ‘‘Petey'’ Weaver illustrated that 
book of hers, entitled ‘“‘“Cartooning Plus Good 
Drawing’’—it is one of School Arts best selling 
books. 


. . - 


Kindness to Animals Poster Contest. 


which is conducted by the Latham Foundation 
for the Promotion of Humane Education closes 
April 1, 1941. If you'd like to have full information 
about this grand contest, write Secretary, Schoo! 
Arts Family, Worcester, Mass., or Art Director of 
The Latham Foundation, John Lemos, Box 1322, 
Stanford University, California. 





SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
Send all letters to the Secretary of the 
Family, SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 
Worcester. 
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March Art Conventions 
—Plan to Go— 
Southeastern Arts Convention 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


March 6th through the 8th 

Headquarters—Andrew Johnson Hotel 

Send membership $2.00 to 

Secretary May Kluttz, care of Girls High School, 
Atlanta 


Western Arts Convention 
CHICAGO 


March 19th through the 22nd 

Headquarters—Stevens Hotel 

Send membership $2.00 to 

Secretary Joseph K. Boltz, 5041 Ivanhoe Ave., 
Detroit 


EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION NEWS 


If you are earnestly seeking to keep your school 
art program abreast of vital movements in these 
stirring times, you should be planning now to 
attend the outstanding series of meetings to take 
place at the 32nd Annual Convention of the East- 
ern Arts Association, which is to be held in New 
York City, April 16 to 19, inclusive, with the 
Pennsylvania Hotel as headquarters. All general 
sessions, conferences, demonstrations, school 
exhibitions and displays of materials and equip- 
ment will be conveniently located under the same 
roof. 

The Program and Convention Committees have 
lined up some of the most interesting people in 
the educational field: John Taylor Arms, inter- 
nationally noted etcher; James C. Marshall, 
President of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Edmund L. Tink, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kearney, N. J.; Dr. Malcolm MacLean, 
President of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.; 
James C. Boudreau, Director of the Art School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Eleanor Nash 
of the Bonwit-Teller Department Store, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; Eliot O'Hara, noted 
water color painter, and other important speakers. 
Elmer A. Stephan, President of the E.A.A. is 
Chairman of the Program Committee and Dr. Ray 
Faulkner is General Chairman of the Local 
Convention Committees. 

Sixteen conferences will discuss the mutual 
problems concerning various phases of art 
educational work. Such conferences have evoked 





JOHN P. B. DAY 


On December 1, Mr. John P. B. Day died sud- 
denly in his Toronto home of a heart attack. He 
was president of the Art Education Press, Inc. 
(Successors to the Brown-Robertson Co., Inc.), 
when it was located at 424 Madison Avenue in 
New York. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Day the fine art 
masterpieces of the museums were made availa- 
ble in color print form as facsimile reproductions. 
The efforts of Mr. Day and his staff were instru- 
mental! in introducing to the schools of America a 
means of appreciating art by way of inexpensive 
color prints of quality. 









enthusiastic participation in the past several 
Conventions and have proved exceedingly 
helpful. 

Like to have more information or join the East- 
ern Arts Association, then write to the Secretary 
Raymond P. Ensign, at 250 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y.—better still, send check or money or- 
der for $3.00 membership fee, payable to Eastern 
Arts Association—but send it now before the 
convention and get the bulletins. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


Just received a bulletin from Ruth Harris, 
Publicity Chairman, which gives this news in 
addition to what appeared on this page in the 
January issue. 

Kenneth Smith of Sophie Newcomb College will 
direct a session on the subject of Ceramics. 

Isadora Williams of the Extension Division 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has collected a grand exhibit 
of Southern Highland Crafts which will be on dis- 
play during the entire convention. 

With a subject theme of “Crafts American 
Made” this meeting should stimulate not only 
more interest but also more activity in crafts. 


WESTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


With 12 leaders in education and art education 
scheduled as speakers, with an exhibit—400 feet 
long—entitled ‘‘Questions and Answers” (Secre- 
tary’s note, this must be about either art in indus- 
try or art in school) and with a special exhibit from 
the Detroit Public Schools, the convention which 
opens March 19 at the Stevens in Chicago should 
set a new mark in attendance, exhibits, and 
progress. 

When President Bess Foster Mather gives the 
opening introduction it will start a 3-day event 
which has been planned almost minute for 
minute to give you folks in the Middle West new 
ideas, new thoughts, and new enthusiasm. 





ENCOURAGEMENT 


It is encouraging to note that the New York City 
Board of Education has recently assigned five 
assistants to Miss Edith L. Nichols, Acting Director 
of Art. These assistants were formerly on the 
corps of fifty special supervisory teachers of fine 
arts, who were returned to classroom assignments 
in an economy move fourteen months ago. 


Miss Nichols’ untiring efforts in conducting 
city-wide conferences on art topics not only kept 
the art interest in the schools alive, but also 
demonstrated to the school authorities the function 
of art in relation to the rest of the curriculum and 
the great need of the classroom teacher for expert 
guidance by trained specialists. The first two 
conferences called were attended by between six 
and seven hundred teachers, which demon- 
strated their interest in the subject and their felt 
need for help. Regional conferences were 
planned later to divide the crowds, and an aver- 
age attendance of about three hundred has been 
maintained at seven conferences held this fall. 
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Creative Hands is a policy closely integrated with the teaching of art in the Milwaukee schools. Industrial Arts is commenced in 
the early years of school life and consistently carried through all the years. Building a log cabin, making airplanes, boats, trucks, 
or doll furniture is art plus construction. Alfred G. Pelikan, Art Supervisor 
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INDUSTRIAL ART ABILITY THROUGH A 
#CRAFT 


PROGRAM 








\ 
A Plan for 


Schools or 
Community 


Clubs 


LEONARD D. BALDWIN 
Acting Boys Secretary 
Northern Branch Y.M.C.A 
Detroit, Michigan 


Metal Art Craft has become one of the most popular and 
industrially related art crafts throughout American schools 


INTRODUCTION 


EACHERS who are responsible for extra- 
| curricular clubs or classes and leaders 
in social and group work agencies often 
| share the same problem of bringing a 
| worth-while activity to the group for 
| which they are responsible. A vital 
~ ¢raft program can supply a means 
whereby. a boy can complete a project and gain the 
satisfaction and enjoyment which is experienced 
when a project is built with his hands and mind. 
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® The craft program provides a place where boys 
who are timid, unsocial, and unathletic may work 
with other boys and gradually make friends in a 
natural way. These boys may also learn to appreciate 
the other boys and recognize them as an important 


part of our social order. The boy who does not enjoy 
athletics or receives very little recognition and satis- 
faction from his efforts, may in the craft shop produce 
a quality of work which will satisfy these human 
drives. These concomitant learnings will contribute 
to the personality development of boys who are in 
need of help along these lines. 


® Mechanical ability, which is an asset to everyone, 
will be developed in boys who construct articles in a 
craft program. Not all boys have the same ability 
and all will not become master craftsmen, but each 
boy, no matter how limited his aptitude, will acquire 
some ability from completing the articles in a craft 
program. Creative ideas and plans are always the 
most interesting and give the greatest satisfaction. 
The boys should be encouraged to discuss ideas with 
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Besides the art principles 
necessary in metal craft, 
order and organization are 
included through the care 
and use of tools 





From a mixture of tools and varied scraps of metal, a 
work of art and utility comes forth through skilled hands 


the instructor. By completing and working with the 
patterns for different articles and decorating the 
articles, the boys will be forced to make some kind of 
appraisal as to the aesthetic value of different pat- 
terns, designs, and decorations. 


® The leader will be able to make suggestions as to 
the value of different designs and color arrangements. 
By careful observance of display panels and pictures 
the boys will be able to make intelligent decisions. 


ORGANIZATION 


® A craft program should be conducted differently 
from the manual training in the schools, but it has to 
be organized in order to do the best type of work 
possible and to keep the program alive for the boys. 
The stress placed upon shop foreman, attendance, and 
grading is not entirely omitted, but it should not de- 
mand the same prominence in a club program as it 
does in the schools. 


® A program which has a definite set of units of 
projects provides a graded method whereby a boy 
can advance from the least difficult to the more 
difficult units by completing the projects in the units. 
Each unit should contain a variety of projects which 
will provide an opportunity for a boy to work with a 
variety of materials and tools. 
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@® Whenever a boy would like to substitute a project 
for one in the unit the instructor should help encour- 
age him as much as possible with his chosen project. 


MATERIALS 


® In most cases, materials for the projects should be 
distributed by the instructor. Materials for the differ- 
ent types of projects should be grouped together to 
aid in making selections and starting work as soon 
as possible. 


® In cases where the materials are expensive the 
instructor should cut the right size pieces for different 
projects to prevent waste and help in maintaining 
efficiency. Young boys are unable to handle large 
cutting shears for metal and similar materials. No 
materials should be given out without charging them 
to the boy. To produce the best draftsmen it will be 
necessary to have handy catalogs and books which 
will be easy for the boys to look over and understand. 
From browsing in these books boys will find plans 
and ideas for articles they may want to make. The 
instructor should have access to books which will 
provide plans, ideas, and instruction methods for 
different types of projects. Perhaps the most effective 
way for the instructor to keep stimulated and con- 
tinually contribute new ideas and projects to his 
program is to become acquainted with other people 
in this type of work. Through talks and visits with 
these persons ideas will be exchanged and helpful 
suggestions received. Many of the manual arts 
teachers in the public schools have ideas which can 
be adopted to a craft program. 


® Leather work provides a fascinating craft whereby 
a boy can make a variety of coin purses, billfolds, 
pocket letter holders, link belts, bookmarks, and 
book covers. 


® From twenty-two gauge soft copper and German 
silver, pin trays, ash trays, novelty pins, bracelets, 
and hammered buttons can be made. 

® Plastic materials make it possible for boys to make 
attractive novelty pins, rings, bracelets, napkin rings, 
and buckles. 























Industrial Art in our schools today promises real serious worth-while results. It is no longer busy work for bored minds but a worth- 

while art craft. These students in the State Teacher’s College in California, Pennsylvania, where a four-year Industrial Arts curri- 

culum in Industrial Arts leads to the Bachelor of Arts degree, is the type of preparation which is the real hope for success in the 
applied arts in our schools 





The knowledge of forming hand-wrought metal is an important one not only in art forms but also for many utility 

or mechanical forms. It involves creative values to the extent it is also often used for occupational therapy 
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Two engravings from The Davis Press ‘‘Metal Craft’’ Portfolio which includes many simplified methods for achieving and the teaching 
of successful metal handicrafs. The portfolio proves that expensive tools or equipment are not necessary to produce artistic results 


@ Plaster of paris wall plaques can be cast and 
then decorated if rubber molds are available; or if 
the molds cannot be financed, it is possible to form a 
mold by pressing a model in plasticine of the article 
to be cast. Remove the original model and pour the 
plaster of paris into the plasticine mold. 


®@ Wood is a reliable material from which many 
small useful articles can be fashioned. Such articles 
as door stops, hot pad holders, tie racks, bread- 
boards, bird houses, and boats are a few of the proj- 
ects to be made from wood. 


® There are innumerable projects such as glass 
painting, basket weaving, clay modeling, and wood 
carving which will add variety to a craft program. 


® Course should be so arranged that the total cost of 
materials should not exceed the fee charged. If 
substitutions are made or the advanced courses 
include more expensive projects an increase in the 
fee for that course should be made. The unit cost of 
each article should be determined before introducing 
the project. 


® Adding power equipment such as motors, pol- 
ishers, saws, lathes, etc., make good projects for inter- 
ested adult club groups such as Mothers’ Clubs and 
P.T.A.’s. 


® The boys should be made to understand that the 
fee for each course covers the cost of the materials. 
Through this knowledge the boy will learn to pay for 
what he receives and he will not expect the school or 
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agency to hand out materials and privileges for his 
gain and use. 


METHODS 


® Quite often in teaching crafts it is easier to try 
and explain too much by words rather than by 
effective help such as demonstrations, display boards, 
plans, and instruction sheets. 


® Actual demonstrations by the instructor will pro- 
vide the fundamentals from which the boy may begin 
a project. The group demonstrations will do a quanti- 
tative job as it will reach more boys. These demon- 
strations should be well planned and prepared with 
samples of the project in different stages of its de- 
velopment. The demonstration should not be too 
long and some of the easy steps can be omitted or 
briefly described. The most difficult steps should be 
demonstrated. 


® Very often after a group demonstration a boy may 
begin the project and then be stopped by a particular 
step. This boy is then in need of individual help and 
demonstration in order to make a satisfactory job. 


® Another help is to have detailed instruction sheets 
for each project and also display boards which will 
show how the materials worked with should look at 
different periods of construction. 


@ Interesting ideas and some methods of construc- 
tion can be found through visiting different places 
which display articles of like nature. A hobby display 

(Continued on page 9-a) 





























































HORT-TIME 
CRAFTS 


for SUMMER CAMPS 
GERTRUDE DUNCAN ROSS 


Craft Instructor, University of Minnesota 





N EXCELLENT short-time problem for summer 

camps that has been tried out in Canadian 

camps and found successful is painting on 

glass. A bowl of the desired size and shape 
was chosen by each child, and the design was 
applied free-hand with oil paints, but in order to 
simplify the problem for children who are not pro- 
ficient in free-hand application the designs may be 
drawn on paper, colored with crayons, and laid be- 
neath the glass to be copied in oil paint, enamel, or 
any other appropriate medium. As the painting is 
applied on the under side of the glass and receives no 
hard wear, it lasts for years. 


@ Another good short-time problem that is very 
attractive and excellently adapted to camp work is 
perforated tin. It is an old method that is again being 
used and in a much more sane and sensible manner. 
The illustrations given are well adapted to camp 
environment. The method is so simple that it can be 
executed by any child. It consists in the simple 
method of punching holes in tin with a nail or of 
indenting tin with a nail. The child places the tin 
over fairly soft wood and with a hammer perforates or 
indents the pattern. 


@ This problem in tin was brought to my attention 
by a group of camp counselors. They saw its possi- 
bility and asked me to do something about it. There 
had been a meeting of the camp counselors in St. 
Paul and the members had dropped off at my office 
on their way home and were discussing their urgent 
need. That afternoon at the meeting one of the 
counselors had presented a problem in tin. She 
had constructed a lantern from two tin cans, choosing 
a can 5)% inches in diameter and 10 inches high for 
the body of the lantern. She had removed the top. 
From the second can she had constructed a roof with 
a slant of 51% inches and an overhang of !% inch. 
She needed a small candleholder. This she cut from 
a piece of tin in the shape of the cross of St. George 


Lanterns, sconces and blotter ends 
require simple forms and simple 





and turned up the corners. She attached this candle- 
holder with four small brads to the inside bottom of 
the can. She set the brads at the corners of the holder 
in order that the candle might be held firmly and not 
sway, or in the language of the child, not wobble. 
Knowing that many people have a complex against 
anything that suggests mathematics, she suggested a 
clever manner of constructing the roof of the lantern. 
Everyone has made Indian tepees when a child. 
She suggested that one make an Indian tepee of tin 
that would fit the top of the can. She explained that 
the slant of the lantern roof and the overhang was 
largely a matter of personal opinion. The ridgepole 
opening of the tepee would serve as an opening for 
the catch that attached the ring by means of which 
the lantern swings. 


@ A hinge was cleverly contrived by cutting a slit 
in the body of the lantern through which passed a 
strip of tin reaching down from the lantern roof. The 
catch at the front of the lantern is shown very plainly 
in the illustration. But a catch may be formed by 
means of a wire attached to the roof and slipping 
down over a bent piece of tin attached to the lantern 
body. 

@ The camp workers tried out the lantern. It opened. 
It closed firmly. There was no danger of the candle 
falling. It swung freely by the ring at the top. They 
all thought they could make it. They thought the 
children would be wild about it. But how could they 
apply the decoration? 

@ That, too, proved simple. All decoration had been 
applied before the parts of the lantern had been 
assembled. She had first turned the can upside down 
and punched some holes in the bottom. She had then 
turned the can over a round piece of wood and with a 
sharp nail and a hammer had applied a free-hand 
decoration to the lantern body. She had spread the 
roof of the lantern on a flat board and had applied 





her decoration, using care that the decorations of the 
body and roof were similar and held together as a 
unit. She had then assembled her lantern. When you 
are decorating your lantern you must be sure that 
your nail is making a hole in the tin. This allows for 
the transfusion of light. 


@ In making the wall sconce, illustrations show that 
indentations but not holes are used as a method of 
decoration. The lowered lines of the decoration are 
made by indentations on the front of the metal and the 
raised lines of decoration are made by indentation 
on the back surface of the metal. In the illustration 
given, soldering has been used in connecting the 
different parts of the piece. Riveting may be used 
instead of the soldering. 


@ Desk pads are popular camp problems. [Illustra- 
tions show two examples of work that may be done by 
children who are not old enough or sufficiently skillful 
to make the lantern and the wall sconce. Three-ply 
wood was used instead of cardboard for the base as it 
is thicker and forms a better anchorage for the tin. 
The smaller children may make toys from tin. Any 
animal that is made from cardboard or paper may be 
constructed from tin with very little additional effort 
and prove much more alluring to a child. Many 
children and older people enjoy making fantastic 
animals from tin. 


@ The articles shown were stained with oil paints to 
give them a weathered appearance. Asa rule the 
students used a combination of brown and blue oil 
paint. They painted the article with the brown oil paint 
and when almost dry removed as much as could easily 
be erased with a soft cloth, When entirely dry the 
piece was repainted with blue oil paint. After standing 
a few minutes, the piece was again rubbed with a soft 
cloth. Some of the blue oil paint remained. The com- 
bination of the brown and the blue over the tin was 
very satisfactory. 





Sheet Metal Sculpture is being used for large decorative figures in many ways. These two figures, The Skier and 
Broncho Buster, were exhibited in the garden section of the Federal Building at the California Treasure Island Exposition 
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A NEW APPROACH to ARTCRAFTS in Hawaii 


ARCHIE ERICKSON, Art Teacher 





F THE many who have done any pioneer 

r my work in any field whatsoever I know 

mn all have known the thrill that comes 

~ ya aay from such an adventure. I have found 

. a it all so interesting I would like to tell 
you about it. 

® Three years ago I began work with Mr. Robert 
Spencer, Principal of the Washington Junior High 
School. Honolulu is very Oriental and with the other 
races intermingled, I expected very different expres- 
sions of color and design. 

@ My work began with art metal and from my past 
experience most art metal consisted of taking tracings 
from all published sources most of which belonged to 
the ““Golden Oak Mission Age.’ By this process art 
metal just became a series of exercises with no 
emphasis being placed on the construction of design 
adaptable to metal. Furthermore, very little has been 


done to improve designs appropriate to the regions 
in which one teaches. 


® That first morning the classes were told just what 
art metal means and what it includes. They were 
also told that the subject is a very old one and that 
the technique used today differs very little from that 
of the very earliest metal workers. This was followed 
by pictures of old findings in ancient cities, showing 
the beautiful treatment of metals used a long time ago. 
On the blackboard, we began a list of names of 
articles that man has added to the realm of metal 
work which ancient man could not very easily have 
made use of. We found that very few articles had 
been added in comparison to what has been made for 
early man’s use. All of this brought the class closer 
together as a thinking unit and made them aware of 
the scope of the subject. Then we made more lists 





Washington Junior High School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


and included the names of articles that have been 
most useful to man in the field of art metal, also which 
ones have been made purely for decorative purposes. 
Very little time was spent on this except to establish 
a background and get the class started. By this time I 
sensed that questions were in order. One boy bubbled 
over with ‘‘What are we going to make?”’ I told them 
that we would make anything they wished if we could 
do so with our simple equipment. This shocked them 
a little, because in the past a strict course of study 
had been followed. Each one finally decided on a 
project. My task now was to impress them with the 
importance of a good design. I drew on the board a 
few common articles such as rings, belt buckles, 
bowls, pins and the like. I endeavored to point out 
the best as well as the wrong places for the design. 
Each one was asked to make a design. From this time 
on, individual supervision began and the construc- 
tion of each design involved different techniques in 
which they were greatly interested. 


® After they had been drawing for a time, their 

attention was called to a list of materials that had 
been put on the board before the first class met. This 
list enumerated the materials they were to use in class 
from time to time and that a search for them would be 
advisable as soon as possible as each one was making 
individual things and would require his own material. 
Here is the list: 

1. Old coins, silver, copper, brass ware. 

2. Old pieces of lead, parts of storage batteries, 
fishline sinkers and plumbers’ pipe. 

3. Several small blocks of wood (soft and hard if 
possible). 

4. An end from an apple box (clear grain). 

5. About a quart of sand. 
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6. Pieces of tar. 

7. Several lengths of the dead branches of the wild 
coffee tree and the guava shrub. 

8. Pieces of colored glass bottles. 

9. Several lengths of dead branches of the al- 
geroba or monkey pod tree. 

10. Nails of varying lengths and sizes. 

ll. Pieces of broken window glass. 

12. Candle stubs. 

13. About a quart of clay found along the banks of 
the canal. 


® This list may puzzle you, but from it we made 
wooden hammers, wooden, steel, brass, and iron 
punches, stamping blocks, pitch boards for repoussé. 
The glass pieces were to be used for the backings 
of etched work. The colored glass was to be ground 
to a powder and used as enamel for metal and settings 
for rings. The old lead was melted and poured in 
holes made in the larger dry pieces of the dry branches 
of trees. These made weighted hammers of good 
quality. The candles were used for modeling and 
later melted and poured in sand moulds for casting 
small figurines in bronze or brass or type metals 





in a one-piece mould regardless of undercuts. 
® In and about Honolulu these articles can be 
easily found and if a pupil had forgotten to bring 
anything I could always substitute something out of 
our collection that could be used, but impressing 
upon him the importance of each doing his share. 
They were so interested that this was not a common 


fault. 


® Washington Junior High is well equipped for 
tools for artcraft work, but my wish from the start 
had been to stimulate the more primitive methods so 
that pupils could in their leisure time provide a work- 
room in their homes with self collected materials. 
This actually did start home work where as before 
these same pupils were hampered by lack of funds. 


® For some reason the collecting of the colored glass 
held a particular fascination for them, as in a short 
time most everyone had enough to start a small busi- 
ness. The very best we saved and stored in fruit jars, 
labeling them as follows: Bromo-seltzer blue; Tail- 
light red; Root-beer brown; Rycroft lime rickey green; 
Telephone-insulation blue. 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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Metal book ends made by the grade children of the Lincoln School, Centralia, Washington. Serena Armentrout had the pupils 


cover the surfaces of metal with black enamel paint. A 


stencil was cut from a simple design. A white pencil was used to trace 


the design through the stencil in the correct position onto the book-end. Then quick drying colored enamel paints of not too 
thin consistency were used to produce the bright colored designs. The bottoms of the book-ends were finished by gluing a piece of 
felt (from old hats) and above are the results 
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Early American Glass achieved an excellent reputation. Modern American Glass is today returning to excellent design and textures 
The above is some beautiful Steuben glass designed by Samuel Ayres, graduate of the Vesper George School of Art in Boston, for the 
Corning Glass Works 











Glass for everyday use is now being made in beautiful shapes and durable qualities by American manufacturers. The above group 
is an example of charming forms and surfaces by Pitt-Petri of Buffalo, New York. What excellent forms for art class “high light’’ 
sketching 
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Mrs. Wheeler-Jones, New York stylist and craftsman now resident of Tucson, Arizona, is pictured above with some of her doll crea- 
tions. She has devised original dolls inspired by the Southwest and has utilized native gourds to provide housing for them. See 
Miss Wadsworth’s accompanying article 
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IVE circulations of biography and of 
magazines featuring interview stories attest to 
the current popular interest in the real lives of 
real people. Craft enthusiasts hunger no less for 

the inside glimpse of beginnings, milestones, and 
surprise developments of those who successfully 
create. Here are some flashlights on the life and 
personality of Mrs. C. G. Wheeler-Jones, a metropoli- 
tan creator in crafts, who recently found herself sud- 
denly planted in a new-old world in Arizona. 


® I first met Mrs. Wheeler-Jones quite unexpectedly. 
In an exploring jaunt around St. Philip’s Plaza in the 
desert seven miles out from Tucson, I entered the 
dining room of El Merendero, a charming tea-house 
styled like a Spanish hacienda, and at once through a 
door I caught a vista of a gift shop, its floor of bright 
Spanish tile, walls of whitewashed adobe brick, and 
inset shelves scintillating with displays. I then dis- 
covered a spare little woman sitting unobtrusively in 
a corner behind a blue desk—unobtrusive at the 
moment, perhaps, because of the overpowering effect 
of foreground and background. Later it seemed to 
me this first impression symbolized her long life of 
achievement behind the scenes, outshone by a galaxy 
of original productions. 


®@ Further acquaintance brought into focus an inter- 
esting face—at times wistful with places toward far 
horizons, an aspect thinly veiling, apparently, some 
hard experience. Again, animated conversation and a 
flashing, determined smile seemed to belie this. When 
she slowly crossed the room, however, I thought I 
understood. So very many people come to Tucson 
walking on canes and crutches. 


@ “You see,’’ she apologized, “I came to your sunny 
Tucson on my doctor’s orders to try out a winter 
here—an old hip trouble. I was faced with a choice of 
this or an operation with months in a New York 
hospital, so I packed up things in my little old car 
and motored out last July. Yes, I manage alone. I 
couldn't use the brake pedal with this painful crooked 
leg. I had a couple of skiddings, thought I was about 
to draw my last breath. It wouldn't have mattered if I 
had—I have no kin. I hope I shall not have to stay 
here long, so far from friends and familiar surround- 
ings. The desert is strange . ._-. so hard to take 
hold of.”’ 


® This slowing down must have been the more 
baffling in its sharp contrast to the innate driving 
forces within that had carried her pell-mell over 
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BECOMES AN ELIXIR OF LIFE 





BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop . . . Tucson, Arizona 


obstacles of set family traditions to exciting success in 
occupational therapy in European hospitals during 
the first World War with large supervisory responsi- 
bilities while her sizable business in wholesale out- 
put of her craft industries in America was being 
carried on by assistants without her. 


@ One could hardly wonder over her natural gifts, 
knowing her parentage. She was Clara Sophia 
Green, born in Putnam, Connecticut, and like a good 
little New Englander, she hemmed, knit, and did 
patchwork quilts at an early age. Her father was a 
craftsman whose business for many years near 
Boston was fine cabinet making, and her mother and 
mother’s father were painters of no mean ability. 
Nevertheless, from the time of her earliest mad desire 
to study art she was squelched by her family because 
New England tradition in those days insisted that a 
girl should marry young and take care of a home. 
The wily Clara, however, got away from home. She 
invested some of her clothes allowance in candy to 
sell, made shirtwaists to order, and scouted about for 
jobs, thus earning extra tuition money for courses in 
art. And so she was having a glorious time in art 
study when she was supposed to be taking only 
serious subjects in a boarding school and a business 
school. 


® “Father, to my consternation,”’ she related, ‘‘came 
unexpectedly to attend the spring exhibit of the 
school. My art work was already hung in a central 
place of honor. Father saw it. His rebuke was severe. 
I was dragged home and shoved in, utterly dis- 
graced.” 


® Eventually, by maneuvering, she taught in a 
public school, taught basketry and dyeing in a girls’ 
school in York, Pennsylvania, and learned leather- 
craft in New York, gaining a coveted degree in what 
is now known as the National Craftsman’s Society. 
Later she opened a shop in New Canaan, Connecticut, 
for sales of her hand-made wood and leather chests, 
desk sets, and other articles, the leather hand-tooled 
or pressed by hand-tooled blocks. Then in New York 
and Wallingford, Connecticut, she worked for many 
wholesalers, originating and styling table covers, 
jackets, painted candy boxes, toys and furniture with 
rounded corners for nurseries and, also, as an interior 
decorator, she furnished entire houses for millionaire 


people. 


@ I recalled all this three months later in March 
when I motored out to St. Philip’s again, this time to 
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interview Mrs. Wheeler-Jones for a story. The fact is, 
our School Arts editor, Mr. Lemos, had in the mean- 
time discovered her doll craft on a brief stop-off in 
Tucson and had given me this writing assignment. 


®@ “Yes,”’ she carried on conversationally with me, ‘‘I 
have a little adobe workshop back of the patio where 
the sun is warm while I work mornings. Then after- 
noons, when these tile floors do not seem so cold, I 
meet guests interested in looking at my things. 


@® “One morning when I was tired of working, 
making such things as woven luncheon sets, appliqué 
table coVers, and what not, I thought for relaxation 
I'd make a doll of textile scraps. I had never made a 
doll in my life. Just for fun I named him ‘Zona’— 
short for Arizona. He seemed to need a mate so I 
made one. They are made of felt which I dye myself, 
and gingham of an unusual kind. The pair, ‘Ari’ and 
‘Zona’ (Fig. 1-C) took the fancy of a woman who came 
in and so she ordered six just like them. Other 
people who saw my samples gave me orders. Then 
along came my Indian dolls of felt and leather (Fig. 
1-E). The feathers on both these sets came from those 
live Chinese bantams outside the window. You see 
the bodies are well made, machined-stitched and 
solidly filled with kapok. These little ‘softies’ (Fig. 
1-B) are for tiny babies. They have zippered suits for 
easy laundering. My work has a certain crudity 
about it that people like. An Eastern wholesale firm 
has offered a good sum for an exclusive output of my 
dolls, and a big Chicago store has made a similar 
proposition. But I don’t want that now. I don’t like to 
work for others. Making one thing of a kind is fun, 
but making a lot alike is hard work. As it is I can’t 
keep up with my orders. 


® “Sometimes other designers come around and 
slyly make sketches of my things, but I just tell them, 
‘You are perfectly welcome to my ideas. Tomorrow 
these ideas will be old and I will have new ones.’ 


@ “A customer one day suggested that I make some- 


thing different to pack dolls in for shipping. And I 
said to myself, sure enough, those chests and boxes 
look like caskets. Well, do you see those big dipper 
gourds hanging up over there? I pay Mexicans to 
bring me gourds which I string into fancy ‘good luck’ 
decorations. The big gourds are too big to use that 
way, so I tried sawing them to devise something novel. 
Then the idea popped—a gourd doll house (Fig. 1-G) 
with a door sawed so that it will open on hinges and 
with pictures and verses painted on the outside to 
suggest to the child the surprise within. Here is a 
hanging cradle for a funny kitten (Fig. 1-G right and 
H left), this doll and the grotesque little elephant each 
have a gourd for a head (Fig. 1-F). A monkey has one 
too. Ihave more ideas... ” 


® At one point during her discussion Mrs. Wheeler- 
Jones walked across the room to greet several incom- 
ing visitors. To my amazement she walked without 
mechanical aids, a little lamely but with spritely 
assurance. She exhibited a humorous banter in 
showing her wares, and a cordial enjoyment of people. 
No wonder she is a business success. 


® “Tell me,”’ I queried, when we were alone again, 
“you have become a marvel physically since I saw 
you last. What has transpired.” 


@ “If I hadn’t been busy creating,”” she com- 
mented quietly, ‘“‘and hadn't had the inspiration of 
contact with people, I’d have been helpless by now. 
And admittedly, your dry climate here is wonderful 
for health. There is so much to enjoy in the desert. I 
am going to stay.” 


® Inadvertently during the afternoon she had 
answered an unasked question as to what marks the 
creative craftsman. 


@ “Some people,” she said, “‘get tools to work with 
and try to find ideas to fit the tools; and I, well, I 
originate ideas then invent, find, or buy tools to fit 
my ideas.”’ 


Gi. celebrated Galen said that employment was nature’s 


physician. 


It is indeed so important to happiness that 


indolence is justly considered the parent of misery.—Colton 


If you have great talents, industry will improve them; if mod- 
erate abilities, industry will supply their deficiencies. Nothing 
is denied to well directed labor; nothing is ever attained 


without it. 
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—Sir Joshua Reynolds 

















COLORED WATERPROOF INKS **¢% ¢ 


for LEATHERCRAFT 


EDNA E. SANDRY 
Washington Irving High School 
New York City, New York 





IATERPROOF colored drawing inks, be- 
cause of their brilliance and their wide 
color range, have gained great favor as 
a medium for problems in design. 
They served especially well recently in 
a class doing leathercraft work. 


® Our work began with a visit to the Indian collec- 
tions in a local museum. We were fascinated by the 
dexterous fashioning and ornamentation of primitive 
leather objects. Of the apparel, household articles, 
implements and accessories on display there, many 
were made of leather or sewn and trimmed with it. 


® The articles were sometimes decorated with 
beads, feathers, or stitchery, but often we found the 
decoration was achieved merely through painting 
the leather with dyes. 


® In our museum visit we studied not only the 
structure of the objects but the types of design most 
commonly used. We made sketches of motifs found in 


















Many leather forms 
may be colored 
with waterproof 
inks 





Colored waterproof inks may be easily stencilled onto 
leather with a soft, almost dry brush. Tooled outlines may 
be added 


the South American woven fabrics too, because we 
felt that their rugged character was particularly 
suitable for our problem of leather decoration. The 
motifs in this collection were notable for the fine 
balance of interest between the patterns and the 
open background areas. The reciprocal background 
spaces in the designs were as beautiful as the motifs 
themselves. We decided to follow this rule in de- 
veloping our own designs so that the undecorated 
leather areas in our work would be as finely designed 
as the painted areas. With many interesting motifs 
gained from our museum research, we were ready to 
create some designs of our own. 


® We decided to make objects that did not involve 
much structural design, and thus we confined our 
problem in the main to one of decoration. The objects 
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chosen for decoration were such things as book 
covers, folios, bookmarks, penwipers, simple purses, 
belts and necklaces. 


@ In order to judge how the color of the leather 
would affect the transparent colored inks, the trial 
plans were painted on colored papers similar to the 
colored leathers available for the finished work. The 
brilliant dye-like color of the ink proved to be strong 
enough to stain the paper and yet sufficiently trans- 
parent to let the local color of the background show 
through the decoration. This was an aid in making 
the object and the ornament a pleasing unit. 


® Among the less expensive leathers available for 
the problem were sheepskin, suede kid, and chamois. 
These were all found to take the colored inks very 
well. Vellum and rawhide also proved to be excellent 
surfaces to work on, but were more expensive, while 
calfskin and cowhide, also more expensive, could be 
tooled as well as stained. 


® Trial swatches of the entire spectrum range of 
colored inks were made on each color leather before 
final color schemes were decided upon. It was found 
that the light natural colored leathers furnished a 
strong contrast for the bright colors of the inks, while 
the darker colored leathers gave the inks a rich dull 
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HAT kind of cover shall it be for the 
year's collection of favorite poems, 
newspaper clippings of current happen- 
ings, or some other items of interest 
the children have collected and saved during the 
year? Surely they are deserving of an attractive 
cover which will serve so nicely as an art project. 
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hue. Intensely colored leathers, such as rust and 
brilliant blue, were found to look very handsome 
when decorated with a dark monotone. 


® The designs were transferred to the dampened 
leather with a stylus, resulting in a lightly incised 
tracing on the leather surface and avoiding the use 
of carbon which would have soiled the leather. 


® In applying the drawing inks to the designs, we 
found the ball-pointed drawing pens very helpful for 
line work, and brushes of various sizes good for 
filling in surfaces. The inks were easily applied and, 
when the pen or brush was not overloaded with ink, 
the medium showed no tendency to spread. 


® The local handicrafts supply company from which 
the leather for this problem was bought, sold small 
blanks of calfskin in geometric shapes, which, when 
decorated and strung together, formed attractive 
bracelets, necklaces, and belts to wear with wool 
sport clothes. 


® We found the colored drawing ink a very simple 
and convenient medium to use for our problem in 
leather decoration, and some members of the class 
are so enthusiastic about the process that they plan to 
introduce the work in small hobby groups and in clubs 
and camps. 


ART AND A BOOKLET COVER 


Berthoud Junior High School, Berthoud, Colorado 


Mine were made by a seventh-grade class and used 
for binding their ‘‘news of the year.” 

® I purchased large sheets of brightly colored cover 
paper for the outside sheet. These were measured to 
the desired size with the addition of one inch to each 
side to allow for folding over to give a more sub- 
stantial edge. 


(Continued on page I11-a) 
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Art and bookbinding integrates art with one of America’s greatest industries, the 
printing industry. Art is interwoven throughout all successful printing needs 




















MAKING & DECORATING WOODEN BOOKS 


MARGUERITE MITCHELL, Art Supervisor 
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Rochester, Indiana 





Three wooden-covered books 


HE boys in our art class who also took 
“shop’’ made it possible for us to have 
wooden books. The work they did for every- 
one in the class was greatly appreciated. 


@ From a large piece of lumber, they cut smaller 
pieces, each 9 by 13 inches. They made each piece 
smooth with the electric sander. Each book required 
two of these pieces of plywood. Then the boys cut 
datto (the groove into which the paper fits) from a 
piece of pine 6 feet long, 1 by 14 inches. They next 
cut this long piece into shorter ones the required 
length. They rounded the pieces to get a streamline 
effect. Students in the art class finished smoothing 
the grooved pieces with sandpaper. 

@ Holes were drilled in the cover pieces of plywood 
2 inches from the top and bottom of one side of each 
piece and \ inch in frcm the edge. Corresponding 
measurements were used for drilling two holes in the 
grooved piece. 

@ After the books were decorated and shellacked, 
they were tied together in this manner. For the front 
cover: Thread a 19-inch leather thong at each end 
through the drilled holes in the paper filler. Then 
take the loose end nearest the front cover over the 
outside of the grooved piece into which the paper 
must fit and bring it down through the drilled hole at 
the top of this piece. Pull it to the outer side of the 
front cover, down through the drilled hole, and then 
up on top of the grooved piece ready to be tied. For 
the back cover: Take the other loose end of the leather 
thong from the paper filler, bring it around to the 
outer side of the back cover and down through the 
drilled hole. Then bring it out over the grooved piece 
to be tied on top. 


® Our high school art class made wooden books to 
be used as guest logs, photograph albums, or scrap- 











FRONT COVER 





books, and they decorated them in various ways. 


@ Our materials for making the books were as fol- 
lows: pieces of plywood, leather thongs (pieces cut 
from boot laces), and black or brown construction 
paper for the filler. Boys in the class who took shop as 
well as art did all the sawing and turning and drilling 
of wooden pieces for us. 


@ Our resort, Lake Manitou, provided us with 
picturesque subject matter for the guest log covers. 
Students who had gone to the New York or San 
Francisco Fairs made special] “‘trip’’ books filled with 
interesting photographs they had taken. One book 
was to be used solely for pictures of the Cole Brothers’ 
Circus whose winter headquarters are located in 
Rochester. A girl who wanted to use her book for 
clippings lettered ‘‘Scrars’’ on it in an interesting 
way. Two students decided to use their books as gifts 
and wanted to decorate them in a persona] way. They 
burned their friends’ names on the covers in huge 
letters so that they could use the books for whatever 
purpose they wished. 

@ In decorating the books, we first drew our designs 
in pencil on manila paper; then we traced them on 
the plywood. Some students burned in their designs 
with an electric pencil. Some made cork cut-outs, 
burned in the dark parts with the electric pencil, then 
glued them to the wood. Three students made ship 
designs which they painted on with different colors of 
enamel. Some of the boys who took shop cut figures 
of animals out of thin pieces of wood and glued these 
to the plywood. 

@ Each piece of wood received three coats of shellac 
after the design was finished. The last job of threading 
the leather thongs through the holes in the wood and 
paper was a thrilling one as each student was eager 
to see how the finished product would look. 


The binding 
of the cover 
to the pages 
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HE Weaving Class at the Eastern Illinois State 

Teacher’s College, Charleston. The school is in a 

community where carding, spinning and weaving 
@ are a part of the individuals with whom teachers 
AY will work. 
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OO often the type of education practiced 
in the schools has been to put the emphasis 
on the culture of the past. In other words, 
our schools have tended to leave our child- 
ren looking backwards—to the grandeur that was 
Greece and the splendor that was Rome. 





@ Our school has now become a place of actual 
living for the pupil. It is not a room or building where 
the child learns and stores up facts or skills for possi- 
ble future needs. 


@ The object of modern education is to provide for 
boys and girls a well-balanced and progressive ad- 
justment towards the world of which they are a part. 
This adjustment will go on as long as they live—long 
after they have left the classrooms and their teachers. 


@ Art is vital; it is personal; it is a part of experience; 
it is a natural means of expression of a human race 
and not just the talented. 


@ I cannot tell you how to teach art—there is no one 
method of attack; there is no set rule; but, I can tell 
you this, and you will agree with me—art must give 
opportunities to vitalize the expression of experience. 
We must begin with what the child knows and from 
his own experience allow him to acquire the unknown 
for himself through activity. 


@ The problem confronting art educators today is 
not to turn out more or even better artists, in a 
material sense, but to make the arts mean more to 
every child who has the opportunity to know them. 


@ Artis more today than just drawing. Man's earliest 
efforts have been to express himself through his 
hands and if this is not done in a constructive way, it 
will turn to destruction. 


@ Moreover, art is necessary to the wholesome de- 
velopment of every individual. Hospitals for physical 
and mental degenerates have found occupational 
therapy an important part of their treatment and if 
creative activity will help to make people well it is 
reasonable that it will help to keep them well. 


@ We are interested in what art does to the boy and 
girl, not what the boy or girl does to art. But the 
teacher must be there to guide and inspire. When 
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College Art Instructor and 
High School Art Critic 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


new media is used, time must be taken out for experi- 
menting; if figure drawing is needed a lesson must be 
taught on it; when design is needed the principles 
must be given. The danger is for the teacher to sit 
back and be satisfied with whatever the child does 
and feel that it is right because it was done freely. 


@ It does not do any good to teach when the child 
is eagerly working to translate the image of his mind 
into form. When he is having difficulty in expression, 
when he is dissatisfied—this is the psychological 
moment for learning to take place. 


@ As he grows older we must meet his wish for 
technique without losing his spontaneity. He must 
work for freedom of expression, manipulation, and 
appreciation. Art to be free must be personal. We 
must know the student, know his likes and dislikes, 
his good and bad qualities, his home life, his environ- 
ment. He must feel free with the teacher and the rest 
of the class. He must understand the qualities of his 
medium and know how to manipulate it. 


@ Art is not apart from life, it is a part of life; it is a 
way of being, a way of working, a way of living in the 
world around us. 


@ We must realize that we cannot expect an adult 
production from a child, but must learn to see the 
finished article as that done by a child who is de- 
veloping an artistic taste, but who will, without doubt, 
never be an artist, although his life has been made 
richer and more meaningful by his art experiences. 


@ The chief duty, then, of an art program is to 
familiarize the child with the functioning of many 
media, because where one child enjoys painting, 
another child will find satisfaction in expressing him- 
self through sketching, modeling, weaving, or 
construction of other sorts—and if a political and in- 
dustrial democracy is to function we must see that 
our schools sharpen those basic qualities having to 
do with invention, discovery, and expression. 





Model of a Municipal Airport 


Home and Civic Models 
by Milwaukee School Students 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Art Supervisor 
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OTH student and teacher will be interested in 
the following—a short explanation of a 
method of lettering; creative, interesting 
lettering, which unfolds itself not as a task 

but just as pure fun. This treatise on creative lettering 

brings to both student and teacher a fascinating 
approach to the making of graceful and meaningful 
letters for all phases of art. It presents to the reader 
no “system” of sign-writing or mechanical ‘secret’ 
to lettering, but just a different starting point to the 

beginner in art, as a means to an end, i.e.: presents a 

start for the novice, enabling him to become fas- 

cinated in the art of lettering. It is hoped that this 
article will lead him further into the exploration of all 
the letter forms and their origin. 





® The idea for Creative Lettering originated a long 
while ago, while I was still a student at Pratt Institute, 
and presents many years of research with the ultimate 
goal in mind for the development of some method that 
would be of intense interest to both student and 
teacher of lettering. While much has been written 
of the subject of lettering, little or nothing has been 


done which has succeeded in capturing the interest 
of the young student to do more and better lettering. 

® Always have I heard students balk at the idea 
that they were now to do the lettering on a poster. 
The idea that they had worked for many hours on the 
poster did not faze them, but a few words to letter 
or “print’’ as they call it, just killed all the joy that 
the job possessed a short moment before. This is 
not normal. Lettering, under the right conditions, 
can be just as much an art endeavor as any other work 
of this nature. 


® Creative lettering at the very start plays up the 
background of the letter, taking into consideration 
the letter itself only secondarily. I have found that 
to teach lettering by stressing the background may 
result in the uneven thicknesses of the letters (which 
is considered poor lettering), but will succeed in 
interesting the student in his work (which is consid- 
ered good teaching). It is interesting at this point to 
quote Robert L. Leonard, the famous illustrator and 
designer, who, after seeing this method in its early 
stages, said, ‘I have never seen lettering before which 
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Letters of varying forms still retain the three geometric shapes 
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The use of these letters of the alphabet, together with the same numbers in the range from 
1 to 9 are shown in the following charts, not as letters particularly, but as forms which have 
oe saen a person has concentrated on the background of the letter, rather than the 
etter i 


Each letter and numeral has come from either a square or rectangle of one size or another. 
The Q and I are the only exceptions. 

The technique simply entails the use of three geometric figures of a enn, a triangle and 
rectangle used in the background, rather than the shape of the letter itself. 


Hence, one can easily see in the making of a letter, as each shape is different in size, so does 
the letter change as, for example, the letter “A.” 
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Varying arrangements of lettering are all simplified by observing always the ‘“‘background shapes” 


was thick and thin in the wrong places, that looked so 
well designed.” 

® At this point, the teacher, once having captured 
the students’ interest in her subject, may carefully 
and slowly proceed to other letter forms, finally 
achieving the desired goal; that of having all the 
students know the theory and practice of lettering and 
of being good designers themselves, but having no 
bad taste for the subject. 

® Creative lettering is scientific, because it deals 
with three geometric forms only, thereby leaving 
less to the learning process for young children. All 
youngsters are interested in the shapes of triangles, 
squares and rectangles. They find great pleasure 
introducing these forms into the background of the 
letters. With this new way of ‘thinking about letters,’’ 
all students find that at last it is easy to do lettering. 
Creative lettering is quick and simple, presenting few 
obstacles. 

® For your quick reference, here you will find the 
complete alphabet as it has evolved after many 
changes but, as you will notice from the examples 
reproduced here in color, it does not follow that it 
must be adhered to religiously. The very nature of 
this technique stresses flexibility. 

® For trial, mark off a strip about two inches wide 


and fit into this space as many squares as are in our 
imaginary word. Allowing that the word we letter 
is to be h-o-m-e, we find we have four squares marked 
off. Into the first square, we now mark off our two 
vertical rectangles of the background for the ‘H.” 
Next, the ‘‘O”’ we find is easily made by simply insert- 
ing a square within a square. The ‘‘M” is developed 
by employing triangles. Now by varying the width 
of this same strip we can immediately see how each 
letter would be higher, producing a differently 
proportioned word. Now try using the same word 
with uneven lines such as wavy or angular lines; this 
too changes the character of our word. 

® Undoubtedly at this point there is little more to 
explain, because the teacher of art can now see un- 
limited combinations and possibilities. By imagining 
that the space to be lettered is a flexible piece of 
rubber, the instructor can easily launch a new pro- 
gram of teaching. At this point each lettering problem 
becomes a thrilling adventure. 

® Heretofore, professional sign-writers and poster 
designers have taken advantage of the benefits 
derived from “playing up” the background. Now the 
classroom teacher has at her disposal a method open- 
ing up new channels to a novel and dramatic approach 
to school posters. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


SAMPLERS FOR JUNIOR RED CROSS 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW, Supervisor of Art 
CHOOLS are often called upon to do 


work in the interest of some ‘“‘outside’”’ 
group or organization to further a 
worthy cause. Such work should 
doubtless serve to motivate art activity 
for, it will be agreed, practically any 
subject can easily be related to art, 
that “universal language” we have always heard so 
much about when defining drawing. Teachers of art 
are most fortunate here. 





® Our “outside’’ work was supplied by the Junior 
Red Cross, the children being members of this 
division of the American Red Cross. During the 
holidays these children of grades 5 and 6 supplied 
folders, in which menu cards were later to be inserted, 
to Government hospitals through the agency of the 
Red Cross. These folders were of dark brown paper 
on which was pasted a cut paper composition in 
color to form a winter landscape. It seems that these 
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North Tonawanda, New York 


folders were so well received by the patients at the 
hospitals that later the same children were again 
asked to further cooperate by sending interesting 
material for Washington's birthday. 


® At first this second request seemed difficult of 
fulfillment. The hatchet and the cherry tree myth 
suggested itself. There was other appropriate material: 
the log cabin of the early settlers; Mount Vernon; a 
sampler. Why not encourage each pupil to make a 
sampler such as was so often done by children of 
Washington's time? A sampler it was, and some of 
these samplers were most artistic in addition to being 
most original, no two alike in the lot, lettering alone 
conforming to stereotyped form. 

® First, the children were encouraged to experiment 
on squared paper to work out forms and otherwise 
plan the arrangement of the sampler—they should 
plan for the lettering, for the border if they wished 
one. This work was done with ordinary school pencil. 
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One of the cross-stitch alphabets and two of the 
samplers done by the pupils of the North Tona- 
wanda, New York, Schools for the Junior Red Cross 


@ For the “sampler” itself each child was then 
supplied with one piece of 9- by 12-inch squared 
paper (manila) graduated into Yinch squares. 
Upon this sheet he was directed to make his final 
draft of the “sampler’’ using ordinary pencil, com- 
bination red and blue pencil, or by the use of the first 
followed by the use of the second pencil. Coloring 
is left to the child. 

® Although these ‘“‘samplers’’ are but plans for 
samplers on manila paper, some rooms have requested 
that later they work on cloth with yarn, to which 
their teachers have agreed. They will make the 
designs like those shown, later transferring them to 
cloth by means of carbon paper. In rooms wh-re 





Stencil in two colors 
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JUMIOR REQ CROSS 


this method has been employed results have been 
most satisfactory. 

® The purpose of supplying patients of hospitals 
with children’s work is to interest these patients in 
matters outside themselves as in materials outside 
their usual environment. In this sense the supplying 
of work previously done by the pupils is of a curative 
nature, its purpose being to function in the recovery 
of the patient. 

® With interest aroused perhaps many of the 
patients may be encouraged to emulate the efforts 
of the children who have supplied the material of 
interest, for these children know that the work upon 
the “‘samplers’’ has been fascinating. 




















Checking the linoleum cut block 
Students in the Milwaukee Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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LETTERING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


JESSIE TODD & & & & 
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& University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


A circus poster and a cover for one of the alphabet books 


"°° HILDREN like to play with letters 
and pictures. As they paint or 
draw them on the page they learn 
to arrange things. Just to get a 
space between two words is one 

_ step in achievement. 





® To have fun with letters and to 
still keep them readable is another step in progress. 
We say ‘‘One may be as original as he wishes as long 
as the words can be easily read.”’ For this reason we 
try to discourage the children from making each 
letter in a word of a different color. All children like 
to do this. If one letter is yellow and another dark 
violet one of the colors is sure to make a hole in the 
word. It fades into the background. When they draw 
cartoons they usually letter words. When they make 
folders for designs they enjoy planning the dark and 


light values so that words and design are pleasing 
together. 


® The children make many sketchbooks. On these 
covers they always draw the things they like the best. 
Almost never do they draw on these pictures of 
Geography, History, Nature Study. In making these 
books we discourage them on this point. We ask 
them not to write their names in long hand as they 
like to do but to print them so that the cover will look 
more like a real book cover than a piece of school 
work signed with a person’s name. Sometimes they 
print the name inside instead of on the cover if they 
want more room for the sketch. 


® Some children become so enthusiastic about 
lettering that they make books for lettering pages. 
In these books they put all sorts of pages. 


A man who gives his children habits of industry pro- 
vides for them better than by giving them a fortune. 
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BUILDING THE HOME LIBRARY 


Teacher, H2 and L3, Sylvan Hills School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Project by MRS. HANNAH LUNTZ 


MOST delightful activity unit on building the home 
library was worked out in the H2 and L3 grades of 
Sylvan Hills School under the supervision of Mrs. 
Hannah Luntz, Teacher. It was a project that lent 
itself to a variety of activities suitable to the different 
abilities of the pupils taking part. 





@ It was the children’s wish to construct and furnish a room 
which could actually be used by reading groups. They discussed 
the dimensions, and decided upon a three-walled setup 2 yards 
26 inches long by 2 yards 9 inches wide, and 2 yards high. The 
simple framework was to be covered with beaverboard, with an 
opening in the back wall for a fireplace. 


@ When this was done, however, the fireplace had an unfinished 
appearance; so a square corrugated carton wasset inside the open- 
ing. The lid of the carton was let down to form part of the founda- 
tion of the hearth, which was filled out with pieces of cardboard on 
each side. This was covered with craft paper painted like red 
brick; and around the edges, a small moulding was tacked to give 
a finished appearance. 


@® The bricks had been carefully measured and marked off with 
a pencil; but when the red paint was put over the paper, the trac- 
ings could not be seen, so it had to be measured carefully again. 
This time it was marked for keeps with the sharp point of a nail. 


@ Next, a shelf one yard 13 inches high was nailed in place for a 
mantel and painted white. On each side was a bookcase, fashioned 
from two orange crates, and painted red inside to contrast with the 
cream walls. Flowers were needed to ornament the shelves, so 
pine cones were gathered from the woods, the ends sawed off for 
zinnias, and attached to flexible insulating wire which was then 
covered with green paper. Painted with bright colors and shel- 
lacked, they were quite attractive. Grasses were colored with gold 
paint thinned with engine mixture; and these gave a lacy contrast 
to the more solid pine-cone flowers. 

@ The andirons were designed by a boy who looked over 
pictures of libraries until he found the style that pleased him. Then 
he cut the pattern, sawed the andirons from beaverboard, and 
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ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


painted them black. The logs with their knotholes and all were 
made from craft paper, rolled, and painted brown. 


@ On each side of the room were cellophane windows. Black 
strips of paper one inch wide outlined the panes, and a black band 
of paper around the outside gave a realistic feeling of framework. 
Dainty curtains covered the pasted edges; and wine-colored 
draperies gave it a nice finish. 

@ The furniture was well proportioned to the room. It was a 
chocolate brown, and the red upholstery carried across the accents 
nicely. 

@ The sofa was made from three orange crates turned to stand 
upright. These were nailed together at the lower parts. Two sides 
of the middle box were cut off just above the center division, 
leaving only the back. Of the two end boxes, the top inside di- 
vision was cut away so that the three crates now formed one long 
seat. A square was cut from the outer upper corners, leaving arms. 


@ In order to strengthen the sofa, the solid ends of the boxes 
were nailed to the back. Upholstery locks were attached to the 
edges, and the seats and back were stuffed with moss furnished by 
the class sponsor whose furniture factory had been visited by the 
children before beginning the project. They had been given some 
samples of upholstery material, but there was not enough of any 
one pattern to cover the sofa. However, the colors blended, and a 
darker strip down the middle only added to the charm. 


@ A useful magazine rack was made from the two sides of a box; 
and a bamboo rod, left from a recently purchased rug, made the 
legs. It was the creation of one child who worked hard in produc- 
ing it; and when it was finished, he stood off and admired it. Then 
he nodded his head approvingly with an air of satisfaction and 
remarked, ‘That’s good! I'll say it is!’’ 

@ A circular table was made from four pieces of flat wood for 
legs; a cheese box was turned over them for the top; and the round 
bottom of a vegetable basket nailed on top of two crosspieces 
strengthened the lower part. The top of the table was no smoother 
than cheese boxes usually are; so the children covered the 

(Continued on page 12-a) 














MODEL AIRPLANING...AN ART AND A CRAFT 


LILLIAN GRISCOM, Instructor 


O RAPID has been the rise of model aeronautics since 

1903 that the craft has practically assumed major 

proportions. It seems almost unnecessary here to tell of 

the tremendous scientific impetus which the early 
models of Langley, Wright, Curtis, Bleriot, and others have 
contributed to airplane development, to say nothing of the value 
attached to testing models in the wind tunnels of the airplane 
manufacturing plants at the present time. 


@ To the boy of today the conquest of the air is still as thrilling 
and romantic as it was to Orville Wright when he first started with 
his own toy flying machine. The present-day model makers, how- 
ever, seem just as fascinated by the handiwork involved as they 
are by the actual performance of their flying models. For example, 
a blueprint is a vitally interesting challenge as the boys in their 
“Hobby Hour” at Friends School, Baltimore, Maryland, have 
proved time and again to their director, Mr. Robert Nicolls, in the 
airplane shop in which they have worked for the past two years. 


@ The boys’ ‘Friends School Airplane Club” has not only taught 
them the correct value and use of materials and how to combine 
them efficiently but it has also given them much knowledge in an 
unconsciously interesting manner. It has produced in them 
habits of patience, keen observation, and careful attention to the 
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RUBBER BAND MODEL 


GAS MODEL 


Friends School, Baltimore, Maryland 


work at hand. The boys have studied not only the history but also 
the science of airplanes. They have kept continuously in close 
touch with books on aviation and with airplane magazines. 
Towards the end of the second semester of last year the Club had a 
very fine airplane Assembly in which the boys displayed their 
models, made speeches, and had as their distinguished guest, 
Mr. Roger Q. Williams, of NewYork-to-Rome fame. 


@ In their shop work the boys learned at the very beginning of 
their project that the tools needed were few and very simple, such 
as a penknife, razor blades, pencils, rules, scissors, small paint 
brushes, some straight pins, a candle, a pin-vise, and drawing 
boards on which to pin their blueprints. 


@® The woods which they used consisted of Balsa and bamboo 
the former valuable because of its softness and lightness, the latter 
because of its strength and flexibility. Other materials necessary 
were tissue paper, strand rubber, music wire, model airplane glue, 
and a liquid that model airplane builders know as “‘dope’’ which 
comes in colors or is colorless according to need and is used to 
preserve and strengthen the model from dampness, dirt, and wear 


@ As to the model building itself, the boys decided that they 
would start with the shelf models first and learn something of the 
care and detail involved in their building. This they did. Their 








The Airplane Club and some of their models. Airplane drawings by the Airplane Club members 
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next step was to build gliders and stick models of various types, 
simple in design but practical in take-off. These scientific models, 
they discovered, consisted merely of wing, propeller, and simple 
frame. It is with these that wonderful records have been made. 
After that, they were ready for both fuselage and flying scale 
models of various kinds 


@ The boys have done a great deal of experimenting with differ- 
ent types of kits. They have built many good workable models 


which one can find on the market today such as a miniature 
model to send as a gift to a Red Cross member in France, or a 
rubber band model of light proportions and a good flyer obtained 
from a California factory, or a gas model built for speed and 
endurance from an Eastern firm. No matter which sort of model is 
being made, whether patterned by others, or by themselves, the 
Friends School boys have found out that beauty of construction 
and precision in detail are absolutely essential in an artist and a 
craftsman 


INDUSTRIAL PROJECT PLUS ART PROJECT 


St. John’s School, Delphos, Ohio 


SISTER MARY AZEVEDA, Art Teacher 
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Lumber and Petroleum Industries were the subjects for a display at the front of the schoolroom at St. John’s School, Delphos, Ohio. 
Sister Mary Azeveda, Art Teacher. The study of the ‘Lumber Industry” inspired the boys of the class to construct a miniature 
lumber camp, which extended across the entire rear wall of the classroom. A summer and a winter scene was built on tables which 
measured 4'% by 22 feet. On these tables can be seen a log cabin built on a hill nestling snugly under the sheltering branches of 


silvered pine trees. A sawmill in the foreground was built with sliding doors. It contain 


a contrivance which sawed wood, which 


was transported by an electric train from the lumber-yard to the mill. The three piles of lumber were made by the boys. 


The oil project proved just as interesting, for every child in the class participated in this activity. After having made the study of 
Petroleum they had ever so many ideas to carry out. Meetings were held, committees were formed, materials had to be gathered 
from everywhere, such as grass matting from the undertaker, tin cans from the mothers, clinkers from the janitor, a motor from the 


victrola, books from the library, etc. 
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LATEX BLOCKS AND 
PREHISTORIC PICTURE- 
WRITING — wona pean 


South Pasadena, California 


ATEX block printing is a new and interesting process 
when considering designs for fabrics, greeting cards, and 
book plates. 

@ There are many uses for latex and the type for block printing 
is that which is used for rubber molds. It is a thick, creamy sub- 
stance that dries and has the same reaction as rubber. The latex 
block resembles a rubber stamp. Latex can be purchased through 
crude rubber and tire companies for about 25 cents a pint. One 
should be sure to get the type used for molds which does not 
require vulcanization. 

@ This process calls for a new type of design. I found in trying 
types of designs that the best references were books on histories 
of the art of writing. These books often help to give language, 
writing, or spelling periods more meaning, especially if the students 
construct a sentence in picture-writing. The picture-writing of our 
own prehistoric people on buffalo skins, bark, and rocks furnishes 
inspiration and practical design. The best method of making 
figures (see plate of forms) is that used by the American Indians on 
buffalo skins. In sporting pages of magazines and of newspapers, 
figures with action can be found and the outline traced—giving 
much the same effect. 

@ Designs should be large and simple. Lines made with latex 
tend to flow, therefore the effect is quite different than wood or 
linoleum blocks. Brand-iron designs are popular for textiles, and 
children’s initials can be made into interesting brands and used 
for book plates or printed on a firm silk for cowboy scarfs. There 
are books on branding irons, and many eastern cities have brands 
recorded in their hall of records 

@ Method. The latex is applied to the block of wood by means 
of a metal cake decorator which can be purchased at any 10-cent 
store. The small round nozzle is best for latex. Fill the decorator 
and practice making lines before attempting the design which you 
have traced on a block of wood. In order to keep a flowing line it 
is ser to face a light which is on the level of the block (see photo- 
graph). 

@ Toothpicks make satisfactory tools to correct an uneven line. 
Latex is easily removed from tools either in dry or liquid form. 
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Types of subjects for use with Latex designs 
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Pouring the Latex onto the block and inking the Latex lines 


When dry it acts like a rubber band. It can be left in the cake 
decorator for a week without drying as the tube seals at the outlet. 
When you wish to use it again, remove the “ried latex from the tip. 
Use only one layer if the design has a boider, but in making a 
brand it is best to use two layers as this prevents the edge of the 
block of wood from touching the material. Latex is dry when firm. 
About an hour in moderate heat, near a heater or in the sun, is 
required. 

@ The print should be soft and shadowy. It should give the im- 
pression of a worked-in design. Use absorbent paper, and oil 
paints mixed to the consistency of thin cream with benzine or 
gasoline (these dry more rapidly than turpentine). The paint can be 
prepared on a piece of window glass or pallet, for just a small 
amount of paint should be daubed on with a dauber or a small 
cloth on the end of the finger. It is convenient to have the dryer 
in a small oil can (see photograph) as a few drops are all that are 
needed to thin the paint. To acquire the soft, shadowy effect, 
make two prints on newspaper or other absorbent paper before at- 
tempting the final print. Be sure to have at least four layers of 
blotting paper under the printing paper—the best prints are made 
by standing on the block. Often two good prints can be made 
before daubing the block and the block should be cleaned well 
with the gasoline or benzine after each printing. 
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WAX VASES 


Mrs. CLARENCE E.FORSBERG 
Upton, Massachusetts 
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NE summer while we were staying at a 
camp in the Berkshire Hills, my hus- 
band discovered a creative art that 
has been a source of keen enjoyment, 
both to us and to our many friends 
who have become interested in it. 


@ He had been for a walk in the fields 


and had picked a miniature bouquet of tiny wild 
flowers. Finding no vase small enough to contain 
them, he picked up a candle stub from the fireplace 
mantel and proceeded to make one. With his jack- 
knife he carved an exquisite little vase of wax. It 
stood one inch and a half tall. It was orange in color 
with a translucent scalloped top. The candle had 
been orange with a white center. As the scalloped 
edge was carved very thin, it gave it a look of 
translucence. 


@ We were so delighted with the result that he 
decided to carve another in a different shape. When 
we showed the vases to the other guests, they all 
wanted one. Some of the guests tried making their 
own out of different colored candle stubs. Some had 
success and some didn’t but everyone had lots of fun 
trying. It proved to be a fascinating pastime for the 
remainder of the vacation. 

@ At the suggestion of our hostess, my husband tried 
melting the wax and pouring it into molds. This made 
a larger vase which stood about two and one-quarter 
inches high. Then he experimented with oil paint 
and found that by adding a few drops to the melted 
wax he could obtain a variety of colors that would 
not fade in the bright light. 


@ So the project developed and now we have a very 
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A group of wax vases 


choice collection of forty vases in different colors 
and shapes, no two alike. There are many shades of 
blue, green, yellow, red, pink, purple, gray and 
brown and a pure white. Very few tools are needed. 
There is scope for imagination and creative expression 
in forming the shape and choosing the color, and an 
intense joy in the final result. 

@ The vases will hold water and do not fade in the 
sun. One might think vases made of wax would melt 
easily but we have exposed them to the bright sun- 
light without melting. 

@ To make them, first melt the wax. Stir in a few 
drops of oil paint to make durable colors. 

® Pour the melted wax into glass molds to cool. For 
a mold, use the smallest glass in which you buy 
pimentos. It is a good size and shape. 

@ After the wax has set in the glass, it must then be 
chilled before it will come out of the glass mold. My 
husband puts it in the refrigerator. 

@ For carving use a paring knife which has been 
sharpened down to a long thin point. 

@ Bore out the centre of the mold first. Use the 
blunt end of a common nail file. Decide upon your 
shape. Then rough it out with the knife. When it is 
all shaped, scrape it down to a smooth finish with the 
back of the knife, being careful to remove all marks of 
carving. Then rub it with a piece of soft cloth to 
remove any scratches from the surface and make a 
smooth hard polish. The vase is done. 

@ Sometimes in cooling the wax, the color separates 
and creates a very pretty mottled effect. By remelting 
the chips each time and adding more wax, unusual 
shades of coloring may be obtained. 

@ In the illustration, the little original vases, stand- 
ing one and one-half inches tall, can be seen in the 
foreground. In the centre foreground, the tiny 
scalloped vases which I have already described won 
a first prize in the miniatures in a Flower Show. 

@ This is a creative art that could be used in upper 
grades or high school. 














HOBBY CLOCKS...An Industrial Design 


Problem 


PARTICULARLY successful Industrial 


pay ra% Design problem in my classes was 
‘ Pm designing hobby clocks. 


® The class was told to design a 
clock that they would like to have for 
their own room, depicting or suggest- 
ing their own particular hobby. Some interesting 
results were obtained especially where a pupil 
would have more than one hobby and combine them 





VIRGINIA L. O'LEARY, Art Instructor 
George Rogers Clark Junior High School, East St. Louis, Illinois 


in a design—such as tennis and golf. We had every- 
thing shown from a palette clock, a match case folder 
design and a long violin case to the front of a car or 
train. 


®@ The pupils were allowed to use symbols instead of 
numbers but one had to be able to tell time by the 
clock. 


® Both my pupils and I had fun! 





Four of the Hobby clock designs made by the students of the Junior High School in East St. Louis, Illinois 
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WHEELED TOYS 


C. J. MAGINLEY 


Danbury 
Connecticut 


A CHEESE BOX MOVING VAN 


, a VERY boy likes to play with a truck. Here is a 
* moving van that he can make himself and which 
xe ie. will enjoy playing with. This van would also 
~~ make a very nice Christmas gift for some boy and 

the cost of making it is very little. 
- @ The materials needed are as follows: one 
_ board for the base or chassis 4 to 34 inch thick, 
334 inches wide and 17 inches long; 2 five-pound 
cheese boxes;' one piece of two by four 3 inches long and 33% 
inches wide; 6 can tops about 2 inches in diameter; 2 chair gliders; 
2 screw-eyes; one round stick or dowel 4 inches long and 14 inch 
in diameter; 6 %4-inch round-headed screws; | film spool and 

some l-inch brads. 

@ The piece of two by four will make the hood of the van. It 
should be sanded, one end of it rounded off and then nailed to the 
base. Take one of the cheese boxes apart and saw out two pieces 
334 by 2'% inches for the sides of the cab and one piece 334 by 
2%4 inches for the roof. Openings 114 by 1 inch should be cut 
in the sides with a coping saw or knife for the windows. One end 
of the cheese box will make the back of the cab and the other end 
the front. An opening 2) inches long and | inch wide should be 
cut in the front part of the cab for the windshield. To assemble the 
cab, place the front section against the rear of the hood and nail it 
in place. Install the steering wheel, which can be made from a film 
spool cut in half and driven into a hole madein the dash, or a round 
button mold or wooden disc and a screw can be used instead. A 
piece of wood 3% by 114 by 3% inches nailed to the back of the 
cab will make the seat. Nail the side pieces and the roof to the 
back, with the printing on the inside. It will be easier to paint the 
inside of the cab before it is joined to the front section and nailed 
in place on the base. 

@ Take the other cheese box apart and nail it together again, 
leaving off the bottom, with the printing on the inside. The printing 
could be removed with sandpaper, in which case the box would 
not need to be taken apart except for the bottom. Set the box on 
the base against the cab and nail it fast. The bottom of the box 
will be the roof of the van. Fasten two strips 33% inches long and 
about 1% inch in width to the underside of the roof board so as to 
hold it in place but so that it can be removed when the van is being 
loaded (Diagram 2). If desired the back end can also be hinged so 
that it will open. If this is done it will be necessary to reinforce the 
body of the van. 

@ The axles should be 3% inches long and about 34 inch square. 
Punch holes in the exact center of the can tops and screw them to 
the axles. The wheels will look and run better if small washers are 
used. 

@ Before painting the toy, sandpaper it thoroughly until it is 
smooth. Two or three coats of paint will be needed to get a good 
finish. After the last coat is dry drive the chair gliders into the 
front of the radiator for the headlights and attach the bumper with 
screw-eyes or staples. Tail lights can be made by painting large- 
headed tacks bright red or green. 





TRACTOR 


@ No farmer's equipment is complete without a tractor. You can 
build a good one from the materials listed below: 
Engine —1 block of wood 4” x 134". x 134" 1 screw-eye 


Base—1 board 8” x 21%” 1 small hook 
Front axle—1 piece 214" x 34" x 4" 4 "' screws 
Rear axle—1 piece 2)4" x 134" x 1%" 1114” screw 
Wheels—2 can tops 4” in diameter 1 small washer 


(Continued on page 12-a) 


‘All of the dimensions given are based upon a cheese box 115% inches long, 
3% inches wide, and 3% inches deep. 
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A FRIENDSHIP QUILT 
forALPHABETSTUDY 


OLIVE JOBES, Art Supervisor 
Prescott, Arizona 





OSE quilts Mother is so proud of give us 
inspiration for lots of designs. A different 
idea for our alphabet study was a Friendship 
Quilt. As a matter of fact, our class was so 

large and our mounting paper so small that we made 
three quilts so that everyone in the class could put a 
block in them. They were very gay, as each boy and 
girl chose his or her favorite color to design his block. 


® The designs for the corners were kept simple so 
that the initials of each child could be seen plainly. 
Just like Mother's Friendship Quilt, with the name of a 
friend embroidered on each block, our blocks con- 
tained our initials. They were cut free-hand from 
colors to match the corner designs of the block. Each 
one planned the corner design for his quilt block, too, 
and was it fun! The bright blocks were mounted 
checkerboard fashion on a soft grayed background. 
The border was made of darker grayed strips of paper. 
This helped to make the block fit together as a 
harmonicus unit. 


® The arrangement of the blocks to make the quilt 
was a good problem in color planning, as the varied 
colors had to be arranged to harmonize with neighbor- 
ing blocks. After the quilt was finished one of the 
great treats for visitors was the showing and explain- 
ing of the identity of each block. 


@ We had learned to cut letters, had planned simple 
repeated corner designs, had studied harmonious 
color arrangement, but, best of all, we had enjoyed 
working together to make a Friendship Quilt. 


® This quilt was made by the third grade of Lincoln 
School, Miss Rose Korbel, Teacher. 


DECORATIVE IRON WORK 


Designs for ironwork is a subject in design enjoyed by both boys 
and girls. The study of home design may include the designing of a 
window grill adaptable to French provincial, Italian villa, or 
Spanish type homes, or the subject of garden design may include 
a gate in iron for the garden entrance. Iron design requiring con- 
necting parts so as to produce strength in its service for either a 
window or a gate, will induce simplicity of pattern, a great need in 
all American architecture. Where pupils are doing manual 
training, the simpler patterns designed for windows or door grills 
may be actually made with the simple tools used for scrolling light 
flat iron strips termed Venetian scroll iron work. The simpler 
designs make the more artistic and pleasing results. 
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IRON GAGES 
Designed byG6"* Grade Pupils . 
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Evadna Kraus Perry 
Art Su pervisor 
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LUCY DUREN KENNEDY, Central Square 


AN IDEA from the WOODS Art Department, East Boston, Massachusetts 


T HAPPENED at camp, when we decided to pur- 

chase half a dozen inexpensive jackknives for 

whittling. Whittling, we thought, was one 

activity which little boys were sure to enjoy. Little 
girls and adults also fall easy prey to the charm of a 
sharp knife and a piece of soft pine. 


@ As the greater number of our campers came from 
homes of Italian background, our miniature Sicilian 
cart proved a most popular project. There were 
others, almost equally successful, including jointed 
wooden dolls made by little girls, and simple sail- 
boats and wooden soldiers made by very young boys. 


@ The Sicilian cart was the cooperative effort o 
seven ten-year-old boys using scraps of material at 
hand. Our camp had been in the path of the hurricane 
which ravaged New England in September 1938, 
and even though most of the destruction had been 
cleared away, the camp grounds were scattered with 
pine twigs and branches just made for whittling. 


@ Expeditions into nearby woods rewarded us with 
well seasoned sticks (it was important that they have 
no cracks) which were the right size for posts, shafts 
and the axle of a cart, also all parts of a donkey 





excepting his tail. This was made of heavy brown 
string frayed at one end. 

@ The camp piano, which because of its age and un- 
certainty, was in the process of demolition, became a 
source of supply for the floor and sides of our cart. 
Nothing then remained but the wheels, which were 
5%-inch slices sawed from a birch log about five 
inches in diameter. 

@ Our tools and materials were limited, which con- 
firms the idea that elaborate equipment is not neces- 
sary to achieve successful and amusing results. We 
had eight jackknives, two coping saws, one hand saw, 
an egg-beater drill, a box of assorted brads (ten-cent 
store variety), a package of assorted sandpaper, a 
small can of glue, poster paints, a few large water 
color brushes (No. 9) and a pint of white shellac. 

@ Each boy in the group was responsible for a part 
of the project; one making the wheels, another the 
donkey's body, etc. After the carpentry had been 
completed, the painting began. Gay designs in 
bright warm colors were applied with poster paints, 
because they gave a greater range of color, and were 
more easily cleaned up after use. As a finishing touch 
we applied a coat of white shellac. 





The finished cart before being decorated and the boys who made it. 
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CRAYOLA CRAYON 
ON CLOTH 


FILL THE WEAVE OF THE 
CLOTH CAREFULLY WITH 
CRAYOLA BRILLIANT CRAY- 
ONS. THE FABRIC IS THEN 
PLACED FACE DOWN ON 
A PIECE OF NEWSPAPER, 
COVERED WITH A DAMP 
CLOTH AND IRONED WITH 
A WARM IRON. _ THIS SETS 
THE BRILLIANT COLOR. 


USED BY EIGHTH GRADERS FOR SCHOOL MURAL 


ARTISTA TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 


ARE OPAQUE WATER COLORS OF EXCEPTIONAL 


CRAYOLA CRAYON 
ON WOOD 


OUTLINE DESIGN AND FILL 
IN WITH CRAYOLA. WHEN 
COMPLETE GIVE DESIGN A 


BRILLIANCY. . THE 26 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
INTERMIX PERFECTLY, AND DRY WITH A SOFT, 
VELVETY FINISH FREE FROM GLOSS. 





@ BRILLIANCY @EVEN 


ADAPTED FOR: 


OUTDOOR PAINTING 
FREE EXPRESSION 
MURALS 

GENERAL DESIGN 


THIN COAT OF SHELLAC, 








GOLD MEDAL 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 











TEACHER WHO IS DEVELOPING 
INTEGRATED PROJECTS. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


FLOW @ COVERAGE © TOYS pescy GIVING A RICH, MELLOW 
ARE TESTS FOR EACH JAR. © LANDSCAMEL TONE. 
@ LETTERING hs 7 e q — 
@ TEXTILE DESIGN RAI AAR CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 
: | | 
; oe _ 9 ii ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL PRACTI- 
@ STILL LIFE PAINTING erewce)ese, CAL ART IN THE CLASSROOM 
@ ADVERTISING : AND FOR THE PROGRESSIVE 
* 
* 
= 
i 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


BINNEY € SMITH CO 











41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY IT! 3 
SO WHY NOT TRY A 


Free 


DRAWLET pen # 


Until you’ve actually tried a Drawlet Pen... 
our enthusiasm for its many virtues could easily 
seem to be overdrawn. So we say .. . try one 
with our compliments and draw your own con- 
clusions. See for yourself how easily it cleans. 
The reservoir pushes up easily ... and stays up 
if you want... for show card colors. It pushes 
down just as easily ... time after time. You'll be 
amazed at the long life of a Drawlet Pen. Send 
for your Free Drawlet Pen today. Esterbrook 
Pen Company, 76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PENH 
“SS SS REPRE RRR RRR 











POSTER COLOURS 


If you desire colours that possess 
great brilliance and opacity, 
that dry quickly with a perfect 
mat finish and, in addition, are 
economical and inexpensive to 


use, you cannot do better than 


choose WINSOR & NEWTON 
POSTER COLOURS. The 
range consists of thirty-two 
colours, many of which are fast 
to light. 


The price is only 25 cents for a 


large tube. 


Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 














TEACHERS S. 


Exchange Bureau ae 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacHers ExcHance Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for the 
material noted in each item. 





NEW CRAFT CATALOGUE 


The American Handicrafts Company has just 
published a new craft catalogue which is one of 
the most complete we have seen—80 pages, 
816 by 11 inches, with hundreds of illustrations 
and suggestions. This new catalogue, listing 
thousands of hard to find items, should be an 
invaluable aid to arts and crafts teachers. 

Materials and supplies for more than fifteen 
crafts are listed. Their leather and metal depart- 
ments offer the widest variety and selection. All 
items can be purchased as you require them—in 
small quantities or in bulk, which is a distinct aid 
to the teacher conducting a new or an experi- 
mental course. 

This new catalogue can be obtained by writing 
to the American Handicrafts Company, 193 
William Street, New York City or 2124 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles, California. Free to 
teachers, writing on school stationery—others 
please include 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
Ask for G-401 if writing School Arts. 
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ART MATERIAL 


Superior qualities of Amaco Products result 
from years of research and experimentation. 
That these art materials can be offered at 
moderate prices is an achievement of modern 
manufacturing methods. 

Inquire of your loca! dealer or write direct 


for catalog of Craft Clays and Art Materials. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANA 





INDIANAPOLIS 
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Wwe the new 


TURQUOISE 


. PRISMACALAR 


with the finest 

colored pencils 

you've ever 
known! 


For range, brilliance and 
































after permanence of color, as well 

Test card “ee as strength and smoothness 
96 hours '" ER of lead, PRISMACOLOR 
cADE-OMET pencils surpass any you have 


ever used, either from foreign or 
domestic sources. 


For 15 years, Eagle color chemists have been 
preparing, comparing and testing new pigment 
compounds to perfect a range of colored pencils 


36 





decisively superior in service qualities. Our COLORS 
research was completely successful in developing *901 Indigo B 
36 shades comprising a range of colors so well one 
balanced and so adapted to perfect blending 904 Licht 
as to serve every requirement of art and industry. 905A 
bmg 
By a patented Eagle process, PRISMACOLOR PY 
leads are interwoven with countless tiny filaments 9 
which make them actually flexible, and therefore wats 
strong, non-crumbling and durable to a remarkable °9 
degree. PRISMACOLOR pencils sharpen easily to *9 
fine, long-wearing points that deposit their pig- by 
ments On paper with smooth uniformity, leaving . 
no excess of loose particles to smudge your work. 
PROVED FIRST IN PERMANENCE! ) “ 
Test cards of all 36 colors, exposed in the Fade-Ometer for 96 hours to strong ultra-violet be 
light (equal to a full year of June sunshine), showed no appreciable loss of brilliance and 3 ‘ 
intensity in any color. And, since PRISMACOLOR pencils are made from insoluble pig- 931 
ments, their marks will not smear under moist hands or run from accidental wetting. 7 p- 
woos SHE TURGLUOISE / :. 
FREE SAMPLE 50S SIS. 942 Y 
in any one color listed at A \ he 2 2: 10¢ 
right. Please mention this 945 Sienna B 
——“ PRISMACALAR 
of your pencil dealer. / \ \ "949 





*Recommended for Marking on Bive Prints 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY + 703 E. 13TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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| HIGGINS INK CO., ING. 
271 NINTH ST., BKLYN., NW. Y. 








HIGGins 


Sade AN InpiA |* 





Three generations of artists and draftsmen have recognized Higgins American India 
Ink as a versatile, basic art medium —smooth flowing blackness with every working 
feature the artists and draftsmen require to interpret their ideas, ¢ Also available in 
a complete color range — ask your dealer for a free Color Card. 




















Announcing 


The twelfth annual 
session of The Penland 
School of Handicrafts 
Hand weaving, Pottery, Carding, 


Spinning, Dyeing and many other 
crafts. 




















Rupert Peters, Director summer sessions 
Edward F. Worst, Mrs. Axel Sommer, 
Mrs. Margaret Bergman, Eugene Deutsch, 

Mrs. Peggy Jamieson. Other outstanding 
instructors. June 23—August 23, 1941 
Pottery instruction available May 1 to September 1 
Students who wish to may come and use our 

63 looms any time after May 1. 


Plan now to come to Carolina for the summer 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Summer, Fall & Winter Courses for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
not, Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, enessnaiien Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ werk. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES... . Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Disclon, Latecier Design 
38 Strupros—90 Instrauctors—S4TtH YEAR 


Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RINGLIN 


Study ruanng, Illustration, Commercial ant ie 
Arts, Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of 
outstanding artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling 
Museum. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. 
Unbelievably low cost. Write for catalog and folder 
“In Florida Sunshine.” Address: V. S. Riatbcondh, Fees. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


MOORE 
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School of Design for Women 


97th Yeer. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 


INSTITUTE training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, Soe pottery, 
ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CatTaLoc. 
OF 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
4-a 


NEW DITTO GELATIN DUPLICATOR 
FEATURES ECONOMY, FLEXIBILITY, SPEED 


The newest Ditto rotary gelatin duplicator 
brought out by Ditto, Inc. of Chicago features 
unusual economy and flexibility. 

According to the manufacturers, this new 
duplicator delivers 100 bright copies from each 
original for less than 5 cents per hundred copies. 
It reproduces 8 colors in one operation and any 
combination of pencil, pen and ink, or typewritten 
work. Sixty to 75 copies can be made per 
minute. 

Any size sheet can be reproduced, from a post 
card to 9 by 14 inches. Copies are delivered face 
up and absolutely flat. 

Ditto, Inc. states that this machine is the result 
of watching the performance of scores of thou- 
sands of gelatin duplicators during the past 30 
years. The new machine combines the advan- 
tages of sturdy build, fast operation and modern 
appearance. It is the fastest gelatin duplicator 
made. 

For further information on this new duplicator 
please mention G-402. 


. * * 


We wish to acknowledge and correct an error 
appearing in the Directory of Firms in the 
February issue. On page 12-a, number 257 in the 
list should read Pereny Pottery & Equipment 
Company. The address is the same. 

This concern has just published a new catalog 
of unusual interest to those associated with 
Ceramic work. 

This new catalog contains 12 pages of illustra- 
tions and detailed information regarding the out- 
standing points of design, construction and 
operation of all Pereco equipment. 

Pereco Equipment is made for all phases of 
Ceramic work, industrial, commercial and edu- 
cational. The Pereco line inlcudes Electric and 
Gas Fired Kilns, Variable Speed and Kick Type 
Wheels, Ball Mills, Potters Tools, Clays, Glazes, 
Whirlers, Raw Materials and supplies of all 
kinds. 

In addition to the regular line of Pottery 
Equipment, Pereny is equipped to design and 
manufacture equipment to meet individual re- 





The Art Institute 
of Chicago 


Six Week Summer Session 
June 30 - August 8 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











} C re) [ta Mr 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
Ha WEEKS PRACTICAL TRAINING CoUR 
ESIDENT DAY CLASSES START JULY Tth 
Send for Catalog 15-R 


HOME STUDY Cut STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 15-C 
N.Y. ScHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
51 . bAaiiecn Avenae. New vos City [ 





& A ee e June 30 to August 22 
Fascinaitng Direct-Project 
2-week periods to fit vacation plans. Write for catalog. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Special Methods Courses 
for art and other teachers. 

classes in Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 

Industrial a Painting, etc., for everyone. Laid out in 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite S-3, Chicago 





Grand Central School of Art 


Drawing Painting Sculpture Design 
Illustration Anatomy Cartooning 
Advertising Fashions Interior Design 
Special Courses in fg Advertising, Fashion and 
Interior Coten vening. Individual Instruc- 

Begin classes now. 


7030 Grand Connai Terminal New York City 

















Pe tele) Sey -y ane Fy 
Ideas for Class Work 


how to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
ques, mirror pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
for catalog S-3. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
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Idea Mart for Art Teachers 


GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK NOW! 


@ Here’s a treasure trove of ideas—a wealth of 
20 new classroom project material. All of it has 
been prepared by successful art teachers and 
worked out by students. You'll find it invalu- 
able in your work. This book can be yours by 
mailing the coupon below with a dime to cover 
postage and handling. Send for it now. 






NEW CLASSROOM 
PROJECTS 


a es -ial) Wilicecare) tite). 
; ‘‘The Romance of Color’ 


HUNDREDS OF 











What color comes from 
1 a tree?—from an animal? INTERESTING FACTS 

—from a mineral? -—$$<___. 

a ? What pigment was price- GET YOUR COPY NOW ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
fixed by Roman Law? oe 
— supply is limited DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 

3 What jis the origin of WITH CHEMISTRY 

umber? 

. a a 

Is silk screen work prac- { 

. r DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. ‘ ' 
4 tical in a classroom? , MAIL THIS Asie, Bie. Macey Lovett NAME 

44th St. & Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. Ss 

; - SCHOOL 
ee | cou PON Gentlemen: Here's a dime. Please send me a 
in this valuable Devoe Book . . . ( copy of “Things to Do,” including ““The Romance ADDRESS 

en TODAY! of Color.” Also complete information concerning 

THINGS TO DO” { Devoe Artists’ Materials. CITY STATI 


















quirements. This unusual service is explained on 
Page 8 of the new catalog. 

Copies of the Pereco Catalog No. 41-D are free 
upon request. Address your inquiry to the 
Pereny Pottery and Equipment Company, 842 
N. Pearl St., Columbus, Ohio, or write this 
department for G-403. 


Have you seen the attractive line of Totem 
Construction and Poster paper put up by Berm- 
ingham & Prosser Company? This year the poster 
line will be extended to duplicate the construc- 
tion paper in the standard line of 41 colors, 








ust 22 providing a flexible and usable palette to cover 
— all general school needs. The Totem line includes 
aor mer Aired the brilliant colors so important for accents as “THE WEARIN’ OF THE GREEN” 
orating, ” well as the more subdued colors necessary for 
1 out in . 
ioe. large areas and the colors have harmonious rela- y v E t D ft A L L 
‘ tionship, one to another. 
Totem Construction is also available in rolls in LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND INKS 
| 15 colors. The rolls, 36 inches wide by 20 yards Th ee a 
Art V2 x3" tu bes- all colors - 20feach long are ideal for group activities in the class- block. Use the, SPEEDBALL  Linorion to 5 
~ Made in U.S.A. bythe manufacturers — rom. sat ail'the motetcls vou peed for beet bo 
We are advised that the Educational Depart- eae at 
ae of the Rembra ndt Colors ment plans a series of bulletins covering pertinent Write today ae 
— TALENS & SON-Newark,.NJ. paper points and suggested use for the Berming- FREE LESSON 2 
& Cty - ham & Prosser Company line. You may place charts on lettering and block printing. 
a WRITE FOR COLOR CARD your name on the list to receive these bulletins, 




















SPATTER PRINT ART .evived and refines 


expertly and easily by anyone, any age. SPATTER 
PRINT SET $1.00 C.0.D. Complete with small, 
strong screen frame, brushes, tweezers, paint, paper. 


Full instructions. ORDER TODAY. 


Stur-Dee Supply Co. 
6071 HARPER AVENUE CHICAGO 
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without obligation. Ask for G-404. 
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In their attractive new 24-page catalog, Wilder 
& Co. presents an enlarged assortment of high 
quality Arts and Crafts Leathers, together with a 
complete line of leather workers’ tools, acces- 
sories and projects. ‘Wildercraft’’ presents a 
real opportunity to combine fine leather with 
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HUNT PEN co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
and SPEEDBALL Products 
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FINE ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA—PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 
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WATERPROOF 
DRAWING INKS 


i Visitors to 
Eastern Arts Convention \ 
Welcome to 
WEBER BOOTH NO. 19 


Catalog, Vol. 700, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 























PERECO 


POTTERY EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL CERAMIC NEEDS 


@ Electric Kilns @ Gas Kilns 

@ Ball Mills @ Whirlers 

@ PowerWheels @ Kick Wheels 
@ Potters Tools @ Raw Materials 


@ Clays @Glazes @ Supplies 


The Pereco line is complete. It includes depend- 
able equipment for all branches of Ceramic work, 
and in addition, Forges, Crucibles and specially 
built Heat Treating furnaces for Industrial Arts 
Shops. For complete information write for our 
new Pereco Catalog No. 41-D. 


PERENY POTTERY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


842 North Pearl St. ¢ Columbus, Ohio 





“DESIGNS FOR TOOLED LEATHER” 


Book I and Book II, each con- 
tain 50 full-size original designs 
to fit various leather projects. 


*“*Leathercraft Instructions” is a 
practical, comprehensive textbook. 


Three helpful books by an experi- 
enced teacher. 75¢ ea. Send for folder. 


SIT EL aA 
LOUISE C. HOEFE GLENDALE. CALIF. 











individual skill. For the amateur craftsman the 
simpler projects, outlined in 27 instruction 
pamphlets, lead progressively to the more elab- 
orate hand-tooled projects of the expert. 

The Wildercraft catalog will be gladly sent 
upon request. Just ask for G-405. 


. . * 


NEW CRAFTINT STUDENT KIT 


Advertised elsewhere in this issue is a new kit 
which enables teachers and students to learn all 
the advantages of Craftint. Craftint Products have 
become essentials in the Graphic Arts Industry 
and a knowledge of these products and their uses 
is recommended to progressive art teachers in the 
interests of those students who intend to enter the 
commercial art field. 

Teachers may obtain the Craftint Kit free. A 
small charge of 25 cents makes them available 
to interested students. Please mention G-406 
when addressing your inquiries, care of the 
Teachers Exchange Bureau. 


. . . 


A NEW BOOK ON HIGH SCHOOL ART 
SOON TO APPEAR 


Information has reached us of the acceptance 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company of New York 
of another manuscript by Leon L. Winslow, 
entitled ‘‘Art in Secondary Education.’ The new 
book, which will be approximately the same size 
as “The Integrated School Art Program’ pub- 
lished in 1939, will present a plan of procedure 
for carrying on educative art experiences in 
junior and senior high schools. Mr. Winslow, 
who is Director of Art in the Baltimore Public 
Schools, will conduct courses in art education 
at the University of Maryland during the summer 
session of 194]. 


7 . . 


An increasing number of educators are making 
use of educational films in their teaching. While 
for many years few films were produced for the 
arts and crafts, now a considerable number of 
worth-while films are available and this number is 
rapidly being increased. 

Here for instance is a partial list of films dis- 
tributed by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. Most of the 
following are one reel, silent: 


Arts and Craft Series 
Hand-made Lantern Slides 
Make a Mask 
Make a Metal Plaque 
Make a Linoleum Block 


Artists at Work Series 
Lynd Ward at Work 
William Gropper at Work 
George Grosz at Work 


Art Appreciation Series 
Creative Design in Painting 
Creative Painting in Landscape 
Theatre Design 


New Group of Art Techniques 
The Monotype 
Lucite Carving 
Plaster Casting 
Plaster Sculpture 
Others are available on Art and Architecture. 
For a descriptive list, please ask for G-407. 


. 7 . 
Four new one-reel instructional films have been 


completed and added to Garrison Films, Inc.'s 
series of Handicraft Teaching Films, rounding 


’ out the ten subjects originally scheduled. They 


STEWART’S 
NEW CATALOG 
is now available 


You may obtain all you need in 

Sculpturing or Modeling 
Materials 

Rubber Composition 

Pottery Supplies, etc. 


Modeling Clays 
Plasticum 

Casting Supplies 
Armatures and Tools 


Art Instructors, Sculptors and Dealers are invited to 
write for this free catalog to 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 
633 E. 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


MAKE 

NEW BUCKTEX 
VESTS 

FREE HANDBOOK 


Cc led Rmatecseti 
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for 
72 educational, leathercraft 
projects. Many shown for 
first time in this 1941 edition. 
No tools for many items. 
From 5 cents up. No obli- 
gation. Write today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


649 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn 





TEACHERS 
For correct copy, 
be sure to give 
grade you teach. 
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Complete 20-page Coralogve 98 
Plastics . | 
"Cail 8-page Catalogue 9C 
15 other crafis . 
pe comil 9D 


one Catalogue — 5 cents postpaid 
All ton SURMEIES Winder —— 13 camel 
FREE if you write on school letterhead 


| 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, ney | 
64 STANHOPE STREET - BOSTON iy | 
203 SIXTH STREET - LOGA NO. 
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Craft Supplies forjnstructers 
in Leathercraft .. Archery . . Plastics . . Block Printing 


Reedcraft.. Wood burning. . Spattercraft .. Clay Modeling 
Request Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP for Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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are also the producer of The Technique of the 
Silk Screen Process, a practical instructional 
movie showing a complete demonstration of the 
materials and technique by Harry Gottlieb, dis- 
tinguished modern exponent of the Silk Screen 
Process as a Fine Print Medium. The complete list 
follows: 

Elementary Manual Training 

Marionettes, Construction and Manipulation 
Elementary Bookbinding 

Loom Weaving 

Decorative Metalwork 

Leather Work 

Toys from Odds and Ends 

Casting with Rubber Molds 

Simple Block Printing 

. Clay Pottery 

The films were directed by Arthur Browning, 
and produced in cooperation with the Universal 
School of Handicrafts. 

Garrison also announces that the entire series, 
now available in silent form only, will be sounded 
with commentary and ready in both versions 
effective March 10. For further details, request 
G-408. 


SOBNDMPWNE 
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HIGGINS DRAWING INK BOTTLE 
CONTAINS NEW PEN FILLER 

The famous desk bottle of Higgins American 
Drawing Ink now comes equipped with a new 
type pen filler guaranteed to take up more ink. 
This improved filler which has been nicknamed 
“The Little Big Dipper,’’ is made of clear Poly- 
styrene, a product of the Bakelite Corporation. 
The choice of this plastic was arrived at after 
lengthy tests to insure that it would not soften or 
decompose in the ink. 

This new plastic pen filler is considered 
superior to the natural feather quill hitherto used 
because of its uniform length, diameter and thick- 
ness of material. This uniformity insures the 
consumer against receiving a quill turned over 
from contact with the bottom of the bottle, or a 
short quill making it difficult to take up ink. The 
dipper, or scoop, which characterizes the shape 
of Higgins’s new filler insures speedier and more 
accurate service to its users. It feeds more ink 
into a drafting pen with less trouble and greater 
accuracy than a feather quill. It cannot splinter 
as the feather quill may and therefore has a 
pleasanter feel in contact with the blades of the 
ruling pen. It is also less likely to spatter and 
cause blots, while the offset shape helps in getting 
the last few drops of ink from the bottle. 


7 . . 


NEW VERSATILE CRAFT TOOL 

The Handee Artizan is the name of a new elec- 
tric hand tool which will be of real interest to 
instructors and practitioners in the crafts and 
industrial arts. Balanced and shaped to fit the 
hand, with a total weight of 114 pounds, the 
Artizan can be guided with one hand easily and 
delivers 800 blows a minute. 

The Artizan has been adapted to use in three 
fields of decorative craftsmanship; those of Art 
Metal Working, Leather Tooling, and Showcard 
and Stencil Cutting. Among the many applica- 
tions claimed for this new craft tool are hammer- 
ing, planishing, forming, shaping, surfacing, 
engraving, chasing, repouseé and filing on 
copper, brass, aluminum, pewter, and all soft 
metals, leather and art cardboard 


Space does not permit us to enlarge on the 
specifications of this tool but persons interested 
in more complete details may obtain them by 
requesting G-409. 
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POSTER COLORS 


give amazing results | 
Citi on nearly any medium ~"*) 
TURQUOISE 
PURPLE 


NEPTUNE “25 


















Now—try this radically different poster paint, 
preferred by artists and art teachers for every 
phase of school art and poster work. Bradley's 
NEPTUNE POSTER COLORS are waterproof, 
yet contain no grease, oil, or printer’s ink. They 
thin with water, yet require no thinner or turpen 

tine. They are economical and speedy, since their 
coverage is greater than any other poster color 
on the market. 


@ Youcan thin NEPTUNE with equal propor 
tionsof water, forlettering pen work. NEPTUNE 
colors blend perfectly—will not bleed, spread, or 
feather! They do not “pick up,” or “‘work up.” 


Note the wide choiceof colors! NEP- One color may be applied over another with per- 
TUNE isavailablein 1 ounce, 2ounce, fect coverage. You can use them on almost any 
8 ounce, 16 ounce, or 32 ounce con- material, such as wood, canvas, celluloid, glass, 


tainers. Send for trial offer to con- 
vince you that NEPTUNE is the wallboard, cardboard, or paper. They will not 


most economical, most satisfactory crack—the colors are clear, sharp and true: made 
poster color on the market today! of the finest pigments obtainable. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BRUNSWICK N. J ° CHICAGO . BOSTON KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS Agents 











HOBBY CRAFT Have your students make real lifelike models of Georgs 
= is just the answer Washington — animals — flowers. Use them in connection 
to your need for a different and stimulating art craft to with maps and drawings for classroom exhibits A post 
create new interest in classroom studies card will bring full particulars 


HOBBY-CRAFT, INC. - 341 North Pulaski Road - Chicago, Illinois 
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C wternnttonal Lewve in 


the 


(Practical (Arts 


Sowers 


Woodworking Through 
Visual Instruction $1.50 








Bedell and Gardner 


Household Mechanics 
Industrial Arts for the General Shop 


$1.34 





Osburn and Wilber 
Pewter — Spun, Wrought, 
and Cast $2.50 





Mansperger and Pepper 
Plastics — Problems and 











Processes $2.50 

Bradley 

Costume Design $2.00 

Wilson 

Fashions Since Their Debut 
$1.50 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 

SCRANTON PENNSYLVANIA 











Write Dept. 3-H for On Approval Copies 


=, Frederic 












A discussion of traditional oil techniques for use by the 
contemporary painter including: 


* Preparation of the * Painting Tools 


nvas * Underpainting 
® Sizing and Priming * Egg Tempera Under- 
® Painting Medium e Beetion fa Paint- 
* Oils, Varnishes, ing 
Siccatives *® Glazin 
* The Palette e Vesnidiins and 


* Characteristics of the as be 


lors 
® Grinding Colors 


* Combination of Colors 


“This is the best organized and most com ensible 
book I have read on this subject.”— Peyton Boswell, Jr., 
Editor of The Art Digest and Author of Modern American 
Painting. $2.75 


Avoided 
® Analysis of Old 
Masters 








DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 4th AVE., WL Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 







DESIGN AND FIGURE CARVING by E. I. 
Tangerman, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, N. Y. Price, $4.00. 
This book illustrates and details hundreds of 

design and figure elements for whittlers and wood 

carvers including over 1300 individual sketches 
and photographs. 

The text progresses naturally from the simplest 
design units, executed with a single tool, to the 
most elaborate, requiring a variety of tools. The 
figure carving portion begins similarly with the 
carving of such elements as the hands and feet, 
then progresses naturally to the carving of the 
figure in action, and the design and carving of 
caricatures, portrait busts and folk pieces. Sup- 
plementary chapters discuss the principles of 
design, figure proportions, carving styles or 
“periods,” folk carving, grotesques, and the 
shaping of animal or bird figures. 

This will be a valuable book to all who are 
interested in carving, either of an elementary or 
advanced nature. The student will find it inter- 
esting and easily followed, and its many illustra- 
tions are both instructive and inspirational. 

The book contains 289 pages, and is 6 by 914 
inches in size. 


. . * 


THE VISUAL ARTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION. 
A Publication of Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. The Commission on Secondary School 


Curriculum. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


For the first time, this book examines and dis- 
cusses the teaching of art in its relation to general 
education and to the growth of the individual. It 
is the result of searching investigation and practi- 
cal experimentation on the part of a group of 
nationally known leaders in the field of art educa- 
tion and adolescent study. It expresses a fresh 
philosophy of art teaching and suggests methods 
of teaching that have proven to be of greatest 
effectiveness in enriching the student's experi- 
ence and providing him with a more intelligent 
understanding of the implications of art for 
modern social living. 

The book opens with an account of art educa- 
tion in America during the past century and a 
consideration of present-day theories. It then 
analyzes adolescent needs as they bear upon art 
learning and develops a fresh philosophy of art 
teaching for the modern age. Other chapters 
discuss the application of the new philosophy to 
methods of teaching, paying special attention to 
the role of art in the integrative curriculum; the 
important problem of evaluating art teaching; the 
qualifications and training of art teacher; the 
present statuts of art in America; and the relation 
between art education and the democratic ideal. 

Although the book centers attention on the 
visual arts, it will interest and be helpful to all 
who have to do with the teaching of any of the 
other branches of art—music, creative writing, 
etc. It is highly suggestive, and points the way 

(Continued on page 13-a) 








Now! THE BOOK EVERY 
TEACHER HAS HOPED FOR 


ALL PROBLEMS OF MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES — paints, pigments, grounds, 
mediums, graphic arts, etc., etc. 
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.. » EXACT DETAILED GUIDANCE ON 


.. « By Ralph 


“Easily tops the list of books in the field.” — 
Kenneth Shopen, Chicago Art Institute School. 


600 INFORMATION-PACKED PAGES 


$3.95 
Order a copy 
ON 
APPROVAL 
for 10 days 


free examination 
J 


DEPT. S. A. 


THE VIKING PRESS 


18 EAST 48 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















You will find a thousand 
uses for REVELOUR 


in your craft program. Our new 1941 
folder describes many of these. Write 
for your copy and visit our displays at 
Western and Eastern Arts Conventions. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


128 So. Sangamon St. 10 East 40th St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 














a | COMPLETE Flexible SHAFT 


fut. WORKSHOP at only $14.95 
Pencil-size Handpiece 
USES 200 © 


For “FINGER-TIP” Control 
ACCESSORIES Jents will acquire new ease and shill with the Peredem 
Flexible Shalt Workshop. Teachers w 4 instruction fac 
stated. Perform untiess tasks q ently. effortlessly 
Use it on woo 
atiords sensitive finger tit mtrol easy @ 

abs v 4 can grind. po 
sharpe saw, carve, clean. sand, et 
HANDPIECE ing, gem-setting, and finishing dies, molds 
$14.95 for complete Portable Workshop. 
accessory set 


sh. mill, engreve 
Idea! for glass etch 
astin tc 





gs. etc. Only 
including SO prece 
Money beck if not Enclose $1 00 


0-DAY with order 0: send $14 a 
FREE TRIAL 5 ron sais since 10% 


o 
M.O. FOREDOM. . fine tools since 1922. 











FREE! NEW CATALOG 

Write for it! Illustrates complete line Includes 

Flexible Shaft T nd Accessories 

or e att cools 4 SK 80-Pc. 

FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO. ’ 
DEPT. 21a Set 

27 PARK PL., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 























~» CHALK * MAPS «+ aT) 


( ATHRILL IN MARCH! " 


If you're “choosy” about the color mediums 
you use...if you'd find out how brilliant, 
smooth-working, and clean, modern colored 
chalks can be—here's your chance—try 
ALPHACOLORS. A full size box of 24 
beautiful colors with two idea-packed Proj- 
ect Sheets sent postpaid for 50c in stamps 


(“ coin. Address Dept. SA-341. 
\— WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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INDUSTRIAL ART ABILITY 
THROUGH A CRAFT PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 222) 


developed within your own organiza- 
tion will provide an incentive for boys 
to produce good work and introduce 
new ideas. 

@ Trips to local institutions will provide 
interest and background for those boys 
who are genuinely interested in what is 
to be observed. Museums, pottery 
works, metal craft companies, and gift 
shops will provide inspiration for proj- 
ects and perfection of workmanship. 

@ It is recommended that such places 
be visited not only by well supervised 
groups, but also by individuals. The 
group approach will provide some inter- 
est and carry over, but an individual 
visit will develop and expand initiative 
and interest because of the personaliz- 
ing of each observation. 


@ Limitations have to be recognized 
and‘ ideals and theoyies applied in so 
far as possible to make the program 
worth while and effective. 


@ In the beginning and until the boys 
are able to acquire a background of 
fundamentals, skills, ideas, and personal 
satisfaction, much of the work will have 
to be planned by the instructor. 


@ Patterns should be suggested for 
several articles with the understanding 
that any boy who wishes to work out his 
own design will be given help by the 
instructor. 

@ It has been found that instruction 
and quiz sheets, which have been 
worked out by the instructor, give the 
boys some background of materials, 
tools, methods, and determine whether 
or not he has an understanding of the 
project steps. 

@ Demonstrations should be carried 
out in large or small groups where 
everyone in the group is ready to begin 
the project. The most effective instruc- 
tion will be done by individual attention 
to each boy while actively engaged in a 
project. 


EQUIPMENT 


@ The tools for a craft program play an 
important part in carrying on the 
activity. If the tools are in good condi- 
tion and neatly displayed and arranged, 
participation will be much more en- 
thusiastic. Also, this will help produce a 
better quality of workmanship. 


® Tools which are appropriate for the 
specific project and of good quality will 
help produce better work. For different 
projects where special tools are needed 
it will help to have them arranged to- 
gether so the boys can quickly learn 
what tools are needed for each project. 

@ The materials for projects should be 
kept neatly on separate shelves in a cup- 
board or in containers which will always 
be located in the same place. Small 
left-over pieces of material and scraps 
should be discarded immediately and 
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not left to disfigure the cupboards and 
shop. 

@ Nothing is more discouraging to 
members of the craft classes than to 
find that an unfinished project has been 
lost since the time it was last worked on. 
When a boy has a project that needs 
to be kept until the next meeting he 
should be sure that, if small enough, it is 
placed in his envelope. Large projects 
in process should be plainly marked 
and stored on a shelf especially set 
aside for this purpose. 

@ The vitality of the program will de- 
pend much upon the enthusiasm and 
novelty that the instructor can introduce. 
This can be done by research for designs, 
projects, and methods which will appeal 
to the boys. 


SUMMARY 


@ Six things which a supervisor of a 
craft shop and program should be 
concerned with are: 


l. Its appearance: Neat and well 
organized. 

2. Equipment: In good condition and 
in proper place. 

3. Material: Its quality, quantity, and 
storage. 


4. Program: Its reception and learn- 
ing possibilities. 

5. Results: Effectiveness and accom- 
plishments. 


6. Evaluation: Judging of results and 
organization, suggesting of changes 
which will improve total craft program. 

@ The craft program in a group-work 
organization must not be left to just 
grow like “Topsy,’’ but needs constant 
supervision and planning to establish an 
“on going” activity that has great possi- 
bilities in developing confidence and 
personality in boys through the accom- 
plishments of skill and the development 
of creative ability. 


A NEW APPROACH 
TO ART CRAFTS 
(Continued from page 226) 


@ From that time on we made all the 
stones for our rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, and our enameled work by simply 
crushing the glass, washing it and melt- 
ing it to shape over an open Bunsen 
burner. With a little practice we soon 
found out which glass was hard and 
which was soft. 


@ This really proved to be a grand 
adventure and such an inexpensive 
one! If any of you have not tried Bromo- 
seltzer blue and Lime-rickey green as a 
color scheme, you must try it some time. 
The results are quite exotic! 


@ One boy in particular wanted to 
spend more time on enamel and larger 
projects. He was shown how to build a 
muffle. This was made from local clay 
mixed with crushed discarded fire brick 
and broken pottery. This boy made 





“The Greeks, 
Ht __ the Greeks” 








-}- The glory of Greece is an ancient 
thing. An example is pictured here 
in this Eldorado drawing of the chair 
of the high priest in the Theatre of 
Dionysus. 

With smooth versatility, Dixon's 
Typhonite Eldorado pencils respond 
to the slightest pressure, perform ex- 
pertly the given task. Such respon- 
siveness aids the art teacher in 
developing to the full the talents of 
his students. 

The quality of Typhonite Eldorado 
is achieved through the use of a new 
form of graphite—Typhonite. Its 
minute, even particles of controlled 
size are matchless for lead making. 

To prove our words, test Dixon's 
Typhonite Eldorado pencils in your 
favorite degrees. 


Pencil Sales Department 135-J3 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Speedball pens 


BECOME IMPORTANT 
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Flicker Pens are built for 
sspeed and long service. 
Both feeders are made 
R\ of tempered steel and 
hinged sothey can be 
wiped clean..They carry 
100% more ink or poster 
color with perfect stroke. 
Large sizes have grooved 
marking tips and fan slits. 
B-6 has Specia/ ruling edges. 
If you havent tried Speedball 
inks lately, we suggest you do. 
Your pens go better 


and you get more 
strokes per dip- 
















Teachers can get a trial pen and a 
Sample lesson chart by sending a 3* Stamp 
to cover postage - Write for yours tooay/ 
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many nice transparent enameled pieces 
in this oven. 


@ You know how devoted the orientals 
are to their gods and temples? Also 
how they burn tapers at their shrines as 
offerings? As a result of this, there are 
many short burned candles that are 
usually thrown away. Many of these 
found their way to the classroom. If 
you could stop in my workroom you 
would be certain tharal chemists were 
at work. The sounds, smells, and fumes 
that would greet you would be very 
intriguing. It is true that hot wax is 
smelly, but it is an excellent medium with 
which to work plastics. 


@ With pocket knives and flattened 
wires mounted in wood, the wax was 
carved and shaped to the desired forms. 
Others mixed beef tallow with the can- 
dles that are principally stearine or 
paraffin. While still a little warm it can 
be worked and modeled by hand with- 
out the use of modeling tools. This 
method creates a good sense of form 
that is devoid of all detail. 


@ Regardless of the shape of these 
figures they were cast in a one-piece 
mould, made of clay. These moulds are 
called ‘waste moulds,”’ that is, only 
one casting can be made from each. 
Then one day came an order from the 
principal, asking for sixty reproductions 
of a modeling that was to be made. 
Six gypsum, pummice stone sectional 
moulds were made and the order com- 
pleted within a week. They were cast 
in type metal. Girls love to cast, make 
moulds, and pour metal as well as boys. 
A big thrill comes from the hidden form 
that contains so much work. 


@ We cast these figurines in brass, 
bronze, type metal, lead, and one in 
silver. The silver came from a very old, 
battered silver tray that had been in 
one of the pupil’s homes for years, and 
had missed the ashcan by a very close 
margin. The word “‘silver’’ had a 
magnetic quality that day. Word was 
passed around that in cottage “‘eight’’ a 
figurine was being castin silver. Every- 
one was interested in the outcome of the 
pouring. It came out flawless and that 
day was the day of days. 


@ All trimmings from sheet metal used 
in other class projects were saved and 
not in a single case did anyone carelessly 
throw away his or her trimmings. They 
were all kept under lock and key for a 
future day when they might be used. 
Most of our copper and brass for melting 
came from the empty cartridges that 
had been fired on the rifle ranges from 
the neighboring fort. All of our metal was 
melted in a hand-made forge using a 
vacuum cleaner to supply the necessary 
draft. Coke, charcoal, blacksmith’s 
coal was used for fuel. 


@ One morning a boy brought in a 
green umbrella handle. He wished to 
cast a figurine in this material. Here 
was a new challenge! I decided to try it. 


It looked like a nitro cellulose product, 
so the boy was told to go to the library 
and read up on what solvents are best to 
use. He came back next day with much 
information and we set to work with 
some of the prescribed solvents. After 
cutting the handle to small pieces we 
set it aside over night with several 
solvents. Next day we filled the gypsum 
mould and in three days we had a lovely 
little green figurine. The class was 
delighted! 


@ In our showcases, the best work of 
the week, month, and year was ex- 
hibited. Never was a single pupil's 
work chosen as the best; instead three 
or four were chosen. This gave a great- 
er number a chance. We always had 
a well-stocked case. Fridays were set 
aside for criticism and for fifteen min- 
utes we went over all the work in a 
constructional manner. Detailed criti- 
cism was given each individual. During 
the first week of school we had an under- 
standing of what was considered a good 
piece of work and what qualities above 
others would give merit. 


@ Pupils were allowed to make any- 
thing they wished within the possibili- 
ties of our workroom and the equipment 
we had and could devise. Here is a list 
of the things we did: jewelry, cast 
work, wax modeling, hard and soft 
soldering, iron welding, polishing (ma- 
chine and hand methods), enameling, 
repoussé, engraving, inlaying, annello. 


@ These various techniques develop 
side interests, of course; if this does not 
take place the course has not been stim- 
ulating enough. I found that at the 
homes embryo workshops were spring- 
ing up, and in them were being made 
pottery, stone and wood carvings, clay 
modelings. Simple kilns we constructed 
of native stone, and in many cases open 
firings with dried manure. 


@ This same work was extended during 
the summer at the Teacher's College, 
University of Hawaii, and if there was 
any difference in the enthusiasm of the 
teachers and that of the children it did 
not come to my attention. Both groups 
worked long and hard and now since 
the interests have been established, real 
emphasis can be brought to bear on 
more artistic and original productions 
that will make the community demand a 
higher class product in all fields. 


@ Honolulu is Polynesian, but has lost 
that atmosphere through the influence of 
the mainland to a great extent. With our 
new arts and crafts program, it is possible 
to create a new field of home industry 
that will be very beneficial to these 
people and supply the tourist trade with 
artistic things truly Hawaiian and not 
made somewhere else. Honolulu’s 
young people are very well endowed 
with talent and with the help of the 
schools interested in youth and creative 
work it is very possible that we have 
just entered upon a new era. 
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ne ART AND A BOOKLET COVER | a 
~d (Continued from page 232) o 
: @ The lining may be made of plain paper, PAT IN 
wallpaper, or a finger-painted paper with | 
er allover design. I chose the latter for CRAFTI NT DRAWING awein UCTION 
je mine, because the children seem espe- Vlow 
al cially fascinated with the process. The | 
m children selected the color of construc- Teach . . wp ‘ 4 ; 4 ' 
ly tion paper they wished to use. We used eachers bs © are fami iar with the ——— time and money saving . vantages = 
as 12- by 18-inch sheets, but I would recom- | Craftint shading mediums and art materials realize how important it is for the commercia 
mend larger sheets if they are available. | artist to know how to handle these materials properly. Make Craftint instruction easy... 
' I believe they give more freedom in work- with the special Student Kits . . . complete with instructions and all accessories. 
re) : A Pestle : 
ing out adesign. Using paper of this size for the requirements of art 
re we made two sheets and glued them to- | Cc he A F T I N T K i T students for only 25 cents 
gether, after they were painted and dried. . . 
ee For the mixture I used one-half cup of SHADING MEDIUMS Craftint Student Kits are available 
at- cornstarch. mixed with cold water, and et one a only through art instructors at a 
‘ ’ oubletone wing Paper nominal charge of 25 cents per 
ad poured it into one quart of boiling water, Wathtone Drawing Paper einen eatin 
et and then boiled it until clear. After the | Yep Sheet Sheding Mn and postage. 
eA papers had been thoroughly moistened, INKS & OPAQUES Ait instructors who are not famil- 
ti- by holding them under a faucet or = > ee Gentes Ink iar with Craftint will receive a 
“ dipping them into a pan of water, some Gules Senate Geeene a 
of the clear starch mixture was put on Also Special Custom Made Inks ne 
ar it. This was then worked over the paper RETOUCH COLORS 
until it was smooth and evenly distrib- Warm Tone Grays The Craftint Manufacturing Co. 
a uted. When the paper was ready for the Commercial (Cool Tone) Grays Educational Department 
< Retouch White, Lampblack, etc. : , 
paint, several drops of tempera were put TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 210 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
| 
: | Seer =| | eee: ene ee ee 8 eon 
“ they malay ee oat re em es 4 5 5 | Clevelend Obie hl ais 
t can be optaine a it wl e ease sen rattint Student Kits at 25¢ each, for 
ow palm of the hand, rat “4 wavy lines KL es CEMENT _ { which remittance in the amount of $ is enclosed. 
ion r 
oft using one /._~ and he wp other ways ee hintaan | Nome Title 
na- are created. e results are surprising 
ng, and there is little chance for failure. If — nies? Oe wones | Scheot 
0. this work is done on tables covered with — | Address City 
newspapers there is very little cleaning 
lop to do. While drying, the sheets were 
not pinned to our large bulletin board, be- 
im- cause there is a tendency to curl. They 
the can always be flattened out, however, 4 
S| Gata ucts aces | REVELATION KILNS 
ade cloth and putting under a weight. 
lay e Between the cover and lining I used H. J. Caulkins, Mary Chase Stratton, Founders 
ted eight thicknesses of newspaper for a 
en filler. It was placed underneath the inch In use for more than forty 
fold of cover paper. It does not cover years with over ten thousand 
ing the center folds of the book as this would installations, using oil and 
ge mane it a bit bulky. the newspaper gas. The first kiln with tu- 
- see gives the cover some body and yet ea % 
the leaves it pliable. bular. fire brick construction. 
did e@ The cover, newspaper, and lining 
ups were all clipped together with paper Revelation 
a clips, and then punched for lacing. I Electric Kilns 
oma used the smallest-hole punch I could ¥ ; 
a, find. All this, and the lacing, is done in two sizes —— "em semua for 
aan before any folding is done. Raftia was en 
a — for the lacing, as well as the tying REVELATION KILNS 
of the pages. 10125 E. Jefferson, Detroit 
e The inverted folds are illustrated in <L . ? | 
, the accompanying drawing. If a strip Ceramic Processes by Mary Chase Stratton, a practical book for adult beginners, 
_ of cardboard one inch wide is pasted just off the press. 
inside of the cover, in the middle, it will PEWABIC POTTERY, 10125 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan 
our 
ible nicely reinforce it. This forms the back 
inv of the book and should be rather sub- 
stantial. 
nese 
with 
—_——, Y LINE WOODWORKING KITS 
_ MEXICO FOR YOUR CRAFT CLASSES 6 seus! = oo sap sac 
wed SUMMER ART PILGRIMAGE _ LEATHERCRAFT aN Te 
the James Chillman, Jr., Leader Sooneuin Was ientaaeat ouaeat too aed ot deames 5 uteful, decorative articles towel racks, te of 
ative For Information Write to — details \—) * handbook with com- Ld etc ee “ acieed ie ot shelves mee : OO 
wos BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 3, re Write to Craft Dept. for Particulars “tah? 
hao 148 State Steet Binghamton, N.¥. | NIVERSAL TOY CO.,3614 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago, Il 
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POSITIVE aTMOSPHERI¢ 


r ee > 
EMPERATUS CONTROL 
DFC bumer equipment 
on KERAMIC KILNS made its | 
reputation on precision control 
DFC Keramic Kiln 
are designed to pro- 


features. 








burners" 
duce a clean flame. At the same 
time they can be regulated to 
produce a reducing or oxidizing 
flame, accurately and easily, 
under complete and positive ) 
control by the operator. 


* | 


for Natural or Artificial 
Gas, Fuel Oil, or Kerosene 


Write for Bulletin 361 


/DENVER FIRE CLAY 


pan 
i "GR / 
‘DENVER COLO. USA 
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Tool of 100/ Uses 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 

Most versatile tool of its type. Easy to use. q 

Responds quickly to student's slightest whim. Ms 
Does just about everything on 

metal, wood, alloys, plastics, horn, 
bone, glass, etc. A whole shop full 
of toolsin one. Uses 300 accessories 
to grind, drill, polish, rout, cut, 
carve, sand, saw, sharpen, engrave. 
Plugs in AC or DC socket. 


FREE 64-page CATALOG 
Describesall Handee 
products and their 
wide application in 
crafts and industry 
all over the world. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 






Save 
Hours 
of Hand 
Work 
ORDER ON 10-DAYS 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL 
For your own use and enjoyment 
or asa gift-Del.uxe Model, weighs 
12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. $18.50 


with 7 Accessories. 


1101 WEST MONROE ST- 
DEPT. SO, CHICAGO, ILL 














Leathercraft HEADQUARTERS 


1. LEATHER FOR TOOLING 
2. GLOVE LEATHER 3. LACING 
4. TOOLS 5. ACCESSORIES 
Write today for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


180 N. WACKER DRIVE Dept. 180 CHICAGO, ILIy 
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BUILDING THE HOME LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 244) 


unsightly wood by hemming one of the pieces of 
sample velvet for a runner. The boy who under- 
took the job was able to sew as well as the girls, 
but the making of knots was beyond his ability. 
At last he brought the threaded needle to the 
teacher with the request that she “lasso the 
thread” for him. 


@ Pictures for the walls were painted with 
finger paints and framed with laths colored silver 
and brown. Through them, the children learned 
to miter the corners; for when they saw the two 
long sides and the two short sides of the first 
frames they had made, they were dissatisfied 
with the results, and the need for a more attractive 
piece of framing was felt and worked out. The 
boy who took the initiative in making the frames 
let the others help till they had made all the 
frames but one. Then he said, “I know how to 
miter!’’ and he dismissed the others to complete 
the job by himself. 


@ Over the mantel was hung the children’s 
conception of the poem ‘Please’ by Rose 
Fylemon— 


“Please be careful where you tread; 
The fairies are about!” 


On the mantel shelf were clay candles in holders 
modeled and painted by the children. Between 
these was a bear ornament. It started life as a 
clay elephant; but when it was dry, the trunk fell 
off, and the children decided to salvage it by 
turning it into a bear. However, the legs were too 
fat, and they were too straight for those of a bear; 
so they sandpapered and worked on it until a 
presentable bear evolved. 


@ A lamp was suggested for the round table, 
but that proved the hardest job of all as the 
children wanted to make the lamp so it would 
light. They modeled the shape with the hole 
near the bottom, but they could not get the cord 
in. At last they attached a small wire to the 
electric cord and threaded it through. Then they 
attached the bulb, and the lamp was all ready for 
the shade. 


@ The plan for this was to parchmentize the 
paper which they had colored with finger paints; 
but they had no linseed oil, and instead, they sub- 
stituted machine oil. This they applied with a 
rag to the unpainted side, and shellacked the 
top. They creased it, punched holes for the cord, 
and tied the shade to a wire frame. 


@ A rug for the floor, woven on a loom which 
they had made, was of bright colors, with a black 
border and blue fringe. This completed the room 
which was most beautiful and satisfying to their 
young eyes. They had planned and measured 
and created the whole; and a most worth-while 
project was finished, to be enjoyed till the end of 
the semester by the pupils of H2 and L3 of Sylvan 
Hills School. 


WHEELED TOYS 


(Continued from page 250) 





Wheels—2 can tops 214-3" in diameter 
Radiator cap—l1 chair glider 

Steering wheel—1] small film spool 
Pulley—1 thread spool 


@ The block of wood and the 8-inch board should 

be sanded until smooth and the corners of the 
block rounded off. Nail the block, which will rep- 
resent the engine, to the board as shown in the 
diagram. Fasten the front axle to the underside of 
the base 1 inch back from the front end and the 
rear axle 14 inch from the rear end of the base. 
Make a hole in the back end of the engine block 
for the steering wheel. If a film spool is not 
available a thin wooden disc and screw can be 
used instead. 


@ The driver's seat can be made from a small 
block of wood and a thin board for the back. 
Saw a piece 4 inch long off of the thread spool 
for a pulley. A crank can be made from a small 
piece of wire and fastened on with a screw and 
washer. 








@ Cuts easily. 
Pliable . . . doesn’t split. Takes 
paints, stains, inks for decorating. 
Glues like wood. Beautiful nat- 
ural texture, light colored, no dark spots. Ideal 
classroom material at a low cust. 

SHEET STOCK 4” mg ,)4” x e - 30¢; 
ia’ sae. 36¢; x 50 . 65¢; 
EL. .. the price. 

We stock all types of handcraft materials. 
Quotations gladly furnished on School 
and Camp Requirements. 

337 University Ave. 


CRAFT SERVICE ow. se Sito 
V ALUMINUM } 















> FREE INSTRUCTIONS! 

I Metalcraft is a fascinating hobby, 
| inexpensive, easy, different! Alu- 

I: minum and genuine Hoyt Pewter 


are easily worked, very ductile, 
and excellent for acid etching. !n 


W 
rar discs 2 to 24 inches in diameter, 
i and in sheets. Write for free 


instructions and prices. 


EK METAL GOODS 
R CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Mo. 





cee sere 
HANDICRAFTS! 
N 
CATALOGUE! 
Fifteen most popular crafts. 
Thousands of “hard to find 


items” all illustrated in this 
. 80-page catalogue. 


LEATHER: METAL: 
JEWELRY: POTTERY: 
LINOLEUM, ETC. 


Send 10 cents for yourcopy. 
Free to teachers writing on 
school stationery. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS Co. 


Quality Craft Supplies 


193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


* 

















For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 
Our stocks are complete . 


FANCY 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 
measure) 


DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
ones, | SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) Far Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 

Slide Fasteners 

Bag Plates 


Book on leather |W A HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid 4 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


MAKE COSTUME JEWELRY 
EASILY — INEXPENSIVELY 


Beads and chains for bracelets, pendants, necklaces and 
hokers are available in many styles and materials. Also al! 
findings necessary for school work, such as spring rings, 
swivels, clasps, pin stems, joints and catches, ring blanks, and 
semi-precious stones. For decorative motifs on jewelry and 
other art metal work use our fancy wires of 
silver, copper, or pewter. Many new help- 
ful ideas in illustrated catalog S — free to 
you if you are a teacher of industrial arts. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 




























METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 
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NEW BOOKS 
For the Art Teacher 


(Continued from page 8-a) 


towards more socially beneficial art instruction 
in our schools. 

The book is 6 by 9 inches, and contains 166 
pages. 


* * . 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 1940-41. The Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York. Price, paper, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.50. 


This tenth annual issue of “Modern Photog- 
raphy” contains nearly twice as many illustrations 
as its predecessor. There are more than 150 
photographs from all over the world representing 
many kinds of photography. 

The introduction, by Alexander King, Associ- 
ate Editor of Life, is particularly valuable to 
amateur and professional. The reader who studies 
his commentary can use it to advantage and 
increase his chances of success. 

Wherever possible, full technical details—type 
of camera, lens, negative material, filter, papers 
and developers, exposure and lighting details— 
are given in the index. 

There are 120 pages, and the size is 714 by 10 
inches. 


THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM, by Natalie 
Robinson Cole. The John Day Company, Inc., 
New York. Price, $1.75. 

This book shows how an intelligent, sympathetic 
and kindly teacher released the creative spirit in 
her pupils and secured results which are almost 
unbelievable. Mrs. Cole presents her subject in 
five fascinating chapters: Creative Painting, 
Creative Clay Work, Design and Block Print, Free 
Rhythmic Dancing, and Creative Writing. Each 
chapter is well illustrated with large clear 
photographs. 

“The Arts in the Classroom” is a book for the 
classroom teacher who has to function as best she 
can under ordinary conditions and with limited 
materials. It is also a book for principals and 
supervisors, to help them give the teacher the 
confidence and faith necessary to dare to dis- 
cover her own creative abilities. 

The book contains 17 pages of illustrations and 
137 pages of text. It is 914 by 64 inches in size. 


DRAWING DOGS, by Diana Thorne. The 
Studio Publications, Inc., New York. Price, 
$1.00. 


Those who enjoyed the book, ‘‘Drawing a Cat,” 
will also be anxious to own “Drawing Dogs.” 

Diana Thorne, renowned for her drawings of 
dogs, explains how she draws her famous char- 
acters. She reveals the secret of her success in 
capturing the spirit and nature of her subject in 
every natural pose and position. 

The book, 54 by 7 inches in size, is profusely 
illustrated with sketches of dogs of twenty-eight 
different breeds. There are also instructive 
graphic notes on anatomy. 

Dog lovers and children too will delight in this 
book, and it will be especially valued by those 
who have long wished to draw their own pets. 

There are 64 pages in all, about 48 of which 
are devoted to illustration. 
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@ After the different parts have been made they 
should be painted before assembling. The base 
and engine block may be painted red and the 
wheels and driver's seat green. The front of the 
engine block and pulley may be painted black or 
aluminum. Two coats will be needed to get a good 


@ After the parts have become dry the tractor 
is ready to be assembled. Fasten the pulley to the 
side of the engine block with a screw and washer. 
Put it back far enough so that it will not hit the 
front wheel. Nail the seat to the base just behind 
the steering wheel which has been installed. 
Drive a finishing nail into the base for a lever if 
you wish. Screw the wheels to the axles putting 
the smaller ones in front. The large rear axle will 
keep the wheels from wobbling. Drive the chair 
=— into the top of the engine block near the 

ont end. Put a screw-eye in the front and a hook 
in the rear end of the base and the tractor is 
complete. 


LAND ROLLER 


@ To make the roller shown in the photograph 
with the tractor, you will need a tin can with a 
cover, about 4)%4 inches long and 2)% inches in 
diameter, one cheese box, two 14-inch dowels 
6 inches in length, and one small screw-eye. 


@ Saw out the following from one of the ends of 
the cheese box: 2 pieces 214 by 1% inches, 2 
pieces 214 by )% inches, 1 piece 1% by % inch. 

, from the side of the box saw out one piece 
5% by 21% inches for the platform of the roller 
and another piece 6'4 by 1% inches for the 
draw bar. 


@ Assemble the parts of the frame as shown in 
the diagram and in the photograph. Bore a 14-inch 
hole in the center of the 1!4- by '-inch piece, 
insert the tongue in this hole and fasten it there 
with a little glue. Then glue it to the center of the 
draw bar. Put a small screw-eye in the end of the 
tongue. 


@ Punch a \4-inch hole in the exact center of 
each end of the can. The can will run better if 
you solder 14-inch washers over each one of 
these holes. Run the other dowel through the 
holes made in each end of the frame and through 
the can. The can or roller will revolve upon the 
axle. Sandpaper the frame and paint it red. 


A GASOLINE ROLLER 


@ The construction of this roller is practically 
the same as that of the tractor. A large spool will 
be needed for the roller and can be attached to 
the base with two window shade fixtures that have 
been straightened out with a hammer, and a bolt. 


@ The roller can be made any size that you wish. 
The one in the photograph was made of the 
following materials: 


1 Base board—64" x 2” x 34" thick 
1 Engine block—4” x 1” x 1" high 
1 Block 2” x 1” for the rear axle 

1 Spool 2” long and 114" in diameter 
1 Small block and board for the seat 

1 Small film spool 

1 Chair glider (radiator cap) 

2 Window shade fixtures 

2 Can tops 3” in diameter 

12%" bolt 

4 14" screws 

2 %" screws 

1 Screw-eye 

1 Hook 


Sandpaper each part and paint it to suit your 
taste. 





NEW REPRESENTATIVE 


R. N. Wood, Sales Manager of The Esterbrook 
Pen Com y, announces the appointment of 
William Ronaldson as New York State and 
Connecticut representative for the company. 
“Bill” will work under the immediate supervision 
of Harry W. Lynn, the well-known district man- 
ager of the Esterbrook Pen Company with offices 
in New York City. 
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Full-Color 


PRINTS 


Both Large and 

Old and Modern For 
Decoration, Correlation 
or Art Appreciation 
Courses. Write for Cat 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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FREE To School Teachers 


150-page spiral bound catalog 
40-page supplement - - - 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE ine. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (303) New York City 


NEW 32 Page Catalog FREE! 
Illustrates and describes full stock of leathers, 
skins, tools. materials, designs and cut-out 
projects for schools and camps. 

Write Today for Your Copy 
CHAS. A. TOEBE LEATHER CO. 
Established 1872 
149 N. 3rd Street t=: 








Philadelphia, Penn. 








STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flourform. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling) 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


. . « Leathers, Lacing, Tools, Snaps, Beads, Woo! Felt, 
Zippers, Plaques, and Supplies. New DeLuxe Two-tone 
Jewelled Moccasin Kits, Jewelled Belts and Bracelets. 

Special Prices. Cofalog Free! 


LAPCHESKE LEATHER COMPANY 
1717 West 23rd Street Des Moines, lowa 


HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft... Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts.. Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISWURECRAFTS 
Dept. S 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 


























TEXTILE DECORATION 


Here are 17 valuable instruction and 
pattern plates which show you, step by step, 
how to decorate textiles with wax crayon, 
batik, stencils, block prints, tied and dyed, 
relief paint, fast fabric paint, including all the 
formulas for mixing the paints, dyes, etc. 

Eight large size plates, 11x17 inches, give you 
full size design patterns to apply to textiles. 


Order from SCHOOL ARTS 


113 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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Teach Lettering 
with these 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 
sisi 2i-plate 


a R CG E set 
BEES © Youcan take these 


plates in their reg- 


A B G D | ular order and plan 
H [J K E: a series of lettering 


lessons. This col- 
L lecti tarts with 
ABED) tite Roman letters 
r WII and works gradu- 


ally toward the 
more modern let- 
meen tering alphabets. 
fal Suggestions as to 
A 3 a how lettering pens 


may be used to ad- 


F ¢. " vantage, how to 


use brushes in let- 

tering and how to 
ABC plan layouts for 
al cards and posters 
FE give you teaching 


facts. 








And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 





Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 
113 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send me LETTERING by 
return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 


Name ee genet eee. lion se ae 
Address............ isha eclasusalieteaacescaamaietat. 
City ‘ I istics 
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Send §2” for these 


grand, interesting, teaching collections 
You receive your full money’s worth with 


History of Costume Design 


from the Early Egyptian to the Victorian Period 
Drawings and notes by EUDORA SELLNER 


ow would you like to spread out before you 48 
H costumes worn by men and women during the 
past centuries? Then, these 24 plates showing 48 
different costumes will prove to be one of your 
most valuable helpers. 


These plates do not stop short with the drawings. 
Miss Sellner tells you interesting facts — that wool 
was the material for the Roman Period, silk for the 
period following the Crusade, that the Byzantine 
Period costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period costumes 
were rigidly simple. 

If these are the things you would like to know, 
as well as how the frills, collars, cut of sleeves, and 
decorations were arranged and, in addition, the 
proper color harmonies for each costume — then 
History of Costume Design is just what you want. 


The drawings are printed on a soft finish card- 
board suitable for crayon or water colors and each 
plate tells you what colors to use with the names of 
the colors according to the reliable Munsell Color 
System. Asystem widely used by artists, architects, 
and printers for giving an absolute identity to 
each color. 





There must be something unusual found only in 
these plates because 15 large printings have already 
been purchased by teachers—the portfolio is now 
in its 16th printing. This is the sort of recommen- 
dation which counts. 


No. 102 Price per set, $1.00 
AMERICAN COSTUMES 


Twelve plates cover the period of costume in 
America from 1775 to 1925—Leg-of-Mutton Sleeve 
Period, Bustle Period, Colonial Period. It’s a 
delight to work from these plates because we can 
find similar costumes in the family album. 


If you like to see the costumes of “‘only yesterday”’ 
then you’ll get many a smile from the hobble skirt, 
sheath gown and, the darling of the lot, the 
“‘flapper”’ clothes. 


No. 101 Price per set, $1.00 
SEND $2.00 for both, or 5 sets for $9.00 
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NEW 
TYPE OF 
BOOK BY 


Pedro J. Lemos 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts Stanford University, California 


t ; § 
7 Be the first to own and enjoy another ‘‘first’’ by Pedro J. Lemos, popular 





A New Travel and Art Craft Handbook 


artist-editor of SCHOOL ARTS. His latest book, ‘Guatemala Art Crafts,’’ is a 


a double value with a double purpose. 


You may own or have seen previous publications of his, such as ‘Mexico, 





40 pages Arts and Crafts” and ‘Indian Arts.’‘ You know how valuable these can be for refer- 
ence when teaching the art of the American Indians or our neighbors in Mexico. 
8'/," x ll" size The Guatemala book goes many steps beyond these two, for it not only 
describes and illustrates the fascinating crafts of the Guatemala Indians—it takes 
8 full color plates you into their cities, their village market places, mountain towns and lake shore 
dwellings—shows the beauty and the grandeur of a land inhabited by descend- 

4 maps ants of the Mayans and early Spanish explorers. 
Into his attractive 40-page book Editor Lemos has gathered a wealth of in- 
Over 100 sketches formation profusely illustrated with photographs, sketches, maps and color pages. 
and photographs If you plan some day to visit Guatemala this book will serve as your 

scenic and art guide. 

Art and Cratt If you never reach this land of entrancing charm this book will unfold 
designs before your eyes an alive, integrated art life —an inspiration to creative hands 


and creative thinking. 








SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 113 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Be the first to own and enjoy this “‘first’’ by your 


Please send when published copies of 
Pedro J. Lemos’ New GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


On receipt of book I will send check or money 
order for $3.75 per copy. 


Editor. Send your order now for your copy of 
“GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS” 


SCHOOL ARTS 


1ll Printers Bldg. - - Wrcester, Mass. 


NAME 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
CITY, TOWN and STATE 
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1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier ... « 
Send for your copy of 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro J. Lemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered—you’d 
be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 





The 16 instruction chapters 
cover subjects you like to use— 
drawingofobjects, trees, birds, 
and animals; paper work, 
painting and color; design; 
illustrating and blackboard 
work; modeling; lettering; 
posters; holiday projects; toys; 
puppets; picture study—and 
an extra chapter of guidance 
in picture study list, outline 





PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Director Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 
Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Mr. Lemos has a long record in 
the art education field at the 
University of California and the 
California School of Arts. He is 
author of numerous illustrated 
reference collections and books: 





Applied Art,” ee Aoe.,, f 
“Indian Arts,” “Leathercraft,” courses of art. etc. 
“Art Metal Craft,” “Ships in 4 





Decoration” and over 50 others. 


A big book, 7”x 10”, packed oe a 
with help—492 pages—388 il- BARGES Ta 
lustrated and in full colors a gold mine of art teach- 
ing help for the grades. 




















A clever way to make a color chart 


as given in THE ART TEACHER 


Send only $1.00 as down payment 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


ORDER FROM SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZ 


113 PRINTERS BUILDING, WOR 


































Timely Art Publications... 


















For your art library 
F Vale Mh:colbt an c-t-lol ab bate Me) 93 





101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 ART TEACHING BOOKS 
102 Costume Design, History of ‘ The Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos, 492 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10" 1.00) pages—384 illustrations—68 in color 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 Budget Plan $9.00 Cash Price $8.00 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 : 
108 Howto DrawHuman Head,11x14” 1.00 — = 4 Pedro J. Lemos, 398 
. ~ pages illustrated,37pp.incolor 5.00 
158 Howto Draw Human Figure,11x14” 1.50 Art Ages by Pedro J. Lemos, 40—10x14" 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84x11". 1.50 |“) SRB DY — - 4.75 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00}  P»ates—Ts orical . / 
120 Lettering, 21 plates _ 1.00 | Bookbinding for Beginners by Florence 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 paates, Bean, 128 pp.—49 lesson problems 2.50 
11 x 14” 1.95 | Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro J. 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00} and Reta A. Lemos—200 pages . 5.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 | Cartooning—Harriett Weaver, 51 pages 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50} 1034 x1334’—23 of illustrations 2.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00| Magic Realm of The Arts by Henry 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1.00; Turner Bailey—56 pages 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 Plays and Puppet Shows—48 ooene— 
CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro J. Lemos 5 complete plays 1.00 
202 Art MetalCraft,17 plates . . $2.00/ Selling Art tothe Community by Beula 
109 Block Printing, 17 plates,844x11" 1.00| M.Wadsworth—33 illustrated pages 1.50 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates,84%x11" . 1.00|Symbolism for Artists by H. T. Bailey 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 and Ethel Pool—3000symbols—248pp. 4.50 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 113 Printers Building, Worcester Lansing, Mich: Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 
Mass:, or to the as school supply companies: Los — . Calif: Amer.Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Bivd. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz B Milwaukee, ‘Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

<uleeee, Practical Seemre Co., 1315 So. Michigan 3100 W. Cherry St. 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. Omaha, Neb. Omaha py Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 421 Mission St. 

Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Ord Canadian prices from M School S ies, Ltd. 
IN CANADA Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, ton 
Please send the following titles, numbers 


Enclosed in payment is $...........c.cc.ccc:0eee00e0eseeees 
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READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


MARCH 1941 


ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute Art School . 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Grand Central School of Art 
Moore Institute of Art 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
Penland School of stendlevatie ‘ 
Pratt Institute . = 
Ringling School of Art 

Traphagen School of Fashion 


PLALDpDASD 
Seeooeon we 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIAL 


American Art Clay Company... 2-a 
American Crayon Company . Cover 4 
Bermingham & Prosser Company B-a 
Binney & Smith Lempeny : 1. 
a Bradl mpan 7- 
aftint in Benson ; 1l- 
— & Raynolds Company 5. 
Dixon's Typhonite —~ ae Pencils 9- 
Eagle Pencil Com areas 3- 
Esterbrook Steel I Ben Meaisese 2- 
A L. .. Company : 6- 
ompany,Inc. . ‘ 4- 
on = ip Me Pen Company 5-a, 10- 
Rose Tree Craftsmen a a 
Stur-Dee Supply conpany 5- 
Talens & Son... 5- 
F. Weber Company 6- 
Weber-Costello Company 8- 
2- 


-a 
“a 
-a 
-a 
-a 
a 
-a 
“a 
-a 
a 
-a 
-a 
-a 
a 
a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. -a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Milton Bradley Company .. . “<< ee 
Bridgman Publishers . . 8-a 
Dodd Mead & Company . 8-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. er 6-a 
Louise C. Hoefer 6-a 
International Textbook Company . ; 8-a 
Thayer & andler ; 4-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 13-a 
The Viking Press, Inc. . ; ; 8-a 







EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Art Clay Company we ae 2-a 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Company 12-a 
Denver Fire Clay Company . : 12-a 
Foredom Electric Company . & 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ; 5-a, 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . . 12a 
Metal Goods Corporation _»« » =e 
Pereny Pottery & Equipment Company » «ee 
Pewabic Pottery. N ; ll-a 
Stewart Clay Company 6-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Company ...... 28 
American Handicrafts raeeatedh < ok & a ee 
Craft Service , ow 6) ee 
Dwinnell Craft Shop or . -w Thole Se 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. a i= = oo fe 
J. L. Hammett Company San ye eee > 
Hobbycraft, Inc. ck «@ « & eee 
Horton Handicraft Company <: a? a 
Leisurecrafts 13-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
Metal Goods Corporation : 12-a 
Pereny Pottery & Equipment Company 6-a 
Pewabic Pottery Company . 5% ll-a 
Stur-Dee Supply Company ....... Sa 
Thayer & Chandler —_ , - & «ae 
United Clay Mines Co: 13-a 
Universal Handicrafts ovten, Inc. 13-a 
Universal Toy Company. . ll-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Gmpey ‘ 12-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . ee we Cee 
W. A. Hall & Son . A ars ge Pe 12-a 
J. L. Hammett Company OG se og ey 
Lapcheske Leather Company AS: 13-a 
J. C. Larson ey ; 12-a 
isurecrafts ‘ 13-a 
Osborn Brothers eae ae 13-a 
E. A. Sweet Company ow oe 
Chas. A. Toebe Leather Company | a oe 
Universal Handicrafts Service, In ; 13-a 
TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Bureau of University Travel ll-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Practical Drawing Company 13-a 
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